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The Stvleline De Luxe 4. Door Sedan 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Chevrolet’s enduring quality 


is your reward for thoughtful buying 


Size yp the Styling 


.. ty Chevrole: ther Time Proved POWERGLZ Atutomatic Transmission 


(Continuation of standard canipment and trim 
tliustrated us dependent on avarlability of maternal.) 


Inch for inch, pound for pound, feature 
for feature, Chevrolet sizes up as America’s 


largest and finest low -pric ed car. 


It’s longest and heaviest in its field, and 
you'll know that for a fact by the solid, 
easy going way Chevrolet takes to the 
road, by the long, sweeping lines of its 
Body by Fisher, by the big-car feel 


when you handle the wheel. 


*Comtmnation of Powerglede automata transmunen and 105-4. p. engine optional on Del ure 


It’s far ahead in fine-car features, and 
every one of them adds greatly to Chev- 
rolet’s enduring quality. Unitized Knee- 
Action ride for more lasting smoothness. 
Center-Point steering for more lasting 
ease of handling. Valve-in-Head engine 
for more lasting economy. Jumbo-Drum 
brakes for more lasting safety ... anda 


score more fine-car, big-car advantages. 


More size, more quality, more car for 
your money in the lowest-priced line of 


the low-price field! That’s your reward 
for choosing the car more people buy 


than any other . . . Chevrolet. 


See your Chevrolet dealer soon, and 
find out for yourself what solid value 
Chevrolet offers. There’s a model that’s 
right for your needs. Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


medels at extra cost, 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


AKA 
Fut it through tts Faces 


CHEVROLET 
Read-test the Ride 
— 
lai 4 \ 
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is America’s 


best-liked, m 


In all America, nO — 
in traction and wear W 


or tire can compare 
h Super-Sure-Gr'p- 


“ ALL 
ives you 
other tire & tno 
Because 0 Traction Features—and a 


THERES vital features that 
extra cost. tra traction, but extra-lone 
through the years 
and extra ee Extra Traction 
Here they Super-Sure-Grip 

ures tire: 
First 


Goodyear lugs are set closer together at the 
shoulder than center. This exclusive design pro- 
vides a vise-like grip that holds the soil in the 
ground, gives the lugs greater traction than 
curved lugs that “plow out” the soil. Result — 
Goodyears pull where other tires won’t! 


Q Straight-Bar Lugs 

Because Goodyear lugs are set straight, they 
have greater traction area than lugs that toe in. 
Result — Goodyear lugs thrust against the soil 
with equal force from center to shoulder, giving 
better traction backwards and forwards — “the 
greatest pull on earth!” 


(3) Extra-Long Wear 


Since Goodyear’s Sure-Grip lug action holds the 
soil firmly in the ground, skid, slippage and abra- 
sion are greatly reduced. Goodyear’s famous 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R self-cleaning lugs have no 
mud-catching hooks. The result is smoother riding, 
less slip, far longer life! 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday— ABC Network Super Sore Grip T M The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company. Atron. Ohio 
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Here’s How You Can — 


Beat High Feed Costs 


USE YOUR OWN GRAINS, FORTIFIED WITH 
MURPHY’S PROTEIN-MINERAL-VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 
TO MAKE LOW-COST LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY FEEDS... 


with Better Results 
GUARANTEED! 


GET THE NEW FEED FIND- 
INGS, INCLUDING VITAMIN 
8,, AND ANTIBIOTICS, INTO 
FARM RATIONS, SAFELY AND 
PROPERLY, ALL FROM ONE 


BAG THE MURPHY WAY 


Stretch High-Priced Corn 
and Get Faster Gains, 
More Profitable 
Pork Production 


: For many years, Arthur McLean of Clifton Hall, 
| Missouri, has licked the problem of constantly 
rising feed costs. He has saved corn, and at the 
same time has had fewer breakdowns, and raised 
stronger, healthier pigs that end up at market 
tume carrying extra pounds of profitable pork. 
Mr. McLean doesn’t guess about that—he has 
figures to prove it. He writes: “For every 100 
pounds of gain my hogs use less than 5% bushels 
of corn and 25 pounds MURPHY'S CUT-COST 
CONCENTRATE FOR HOGS". Other feeders all over 
the midwest report similar corn-saving, cost- 
cutting results, because MURPHY'S CUT-COST CON- 
CENTRATE FOR HOGS supplies in one bag those 
amazing new growth-promoting, health-giving 
Antibiotics and Vitamin By, together with the 
right amount of the other essential protein, min- 
eral and vitamin substances required to bolster 
yp and fortify high-priced home-grown grains 
and roughage. 


Why 
You Get 
Low Feed 
Costs 


Feeders like Mr. McLean take no chances with 
a “pinch of this” and a “pinch of that”. They 
rely dh MURPHY’S research to put into the MURPHY 
bag the right amounts of each essential ingredient. 
That's why only 5% to 6 bushels of corn and 25 to 
3S pounds of MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 
FOR HOGS is enough to make 100 pounds of pork. 
his holds down feed costs and steps up profit. 


The MURPHY CUT-COST method of feeding not only 
cuts down feed expense, but it is an easy, labor- 
saving way to feed. For example, you can self- 
feed MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR HOGS 
by putting it in one feeder just as it comes from 
the bag. Put your grains in another feeder. Let 
the hogs help themselves. They'll eat only as much 
grain and concentrate as their growth requires, 
and the hogs will pay you back in better health, 
faster, more profitable gains. 

Or, you can save time and labor by having your 
Murphy Dealer grind and mix 1800 pounds of 
your own home-grown corn and oats with 200 
pounds of MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR 
HOGS. Self-feed or hand-feed this mixture—suit 
yourself! There is no easier, quicker or more 
flexible method of feeding. 

Your nearby Murphy Feed Dealer will gladly 
show you how to save on cash spent for feed and 
get more profit from your hogs by feeding the 
MURPHY CUT-COST CONCENTRATE way. What’s 
more—he'll ve glad to give you a MURPHY Ironclad 
Written Guarantee which offers better health, 
faster gains, lower feed costs or your money back. 


Pouliry 
Raisers 


A Low-Cost Egg Mash 
that Gets More Eggs 


Perry James of Delavan, Wisconsin, says: “I had a 
flock average last year of 243 eggs per hen from 
1284 pullets on MURPHY'’S VIG-O-RAY mashes”. 
Why not get equally good results from your flock? 
Use your own ground grains mixed with MURPHY’'S 
VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE, and save as much as 
$15 a ton! 


it’s all in One Bag! 


There is no fiddling with extras when you get 
MURPHY’'S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE. In one bag 
are all the high-quality mineral, vitamin, protein 
substances needed in addition to farm grains for 
good hen health and high egg production. And 
ample quantities of Vitamin By and Antibiotics 
are included! 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., 


JAMES H. MURPHY, President 
MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 


For this low-cost, top-quality mash your 
Murphy Dealer will mix 650 pounds of your own 
ground grain with 100 pounds alfalfa meal and 
250 pounds MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE. 
Your hens will like it—and see what a boost in 
health and production you get! 


Guaranteed to Give Better Results 
at Lower Cost 


Remember, if your flock doesn’t show improved 
vigor, better health or lower feed costs, the money 
you invest in MURPHY'S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE 
will be refunded. Ask your Murphy Dealer for our 
Money-Back Guarantee which backs this up. 


Cash in Now 


Why not start now to cut down your cash outlay 
for poultry mashes and to get extra returns in hen 
health and more eggs? This is a common sense 
way to beat high feed costs, save more money and 
give your egg production a boost. See your 
Murphy Dealer today. 


LET YOUR MURPHY DEALER HELP YOU 
In addition to MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCEN- 
TRATE FOR HOGS and MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY 
CONCENTRATE FOR POULTRY, your Murphy 
Dealer can supply you with 
MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 
FOR BEEF CATTLE 


MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 
FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


MURPHY'S CALF CONCENTRATE— 
a better Milk Substitute 


MURPHY'S MINERALS 
for All Livestock 


He will help you make the best use of your 
home-grown feeds, and get top production of 
meat, milk and eggs. MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES 
and MINERALS can be self-fed or hand-fed 
right out of the bag. Either way will save 
you time and money. Let your Murphy 
Dealer help you. 


Burlington, Wisconsin 
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U.S.D.A. Press Service, W 
for economical feeding during the winter season. 
Although we would like to see more 
such as clover or alfalfa, in this hay mixture, 
grass hay can be excellent feed if it is cut and 
cured at the 
tent is high and the good green color is retained. 
Feed plenty of high quality hay and silage 
this em you would cut the costs of pro- 
mi 


COVER PICTURE 


It’s barn feeding time again. Young Walter 
ce Oe in to the chore-time routine on his 
f. *s farm in Cumberland County, Pennsyl- 
In this photograph, by 


alter sets the theme 


proper time so that its protein con- 


Hoard's 1951 by W. D 
Hoard and Sons Comps All rights reserved 
Title registered U. 8 Patent office 

Published the 10th and 25th of each month 
by W. D. Hoard and Sons Company Fort At 


at the post office at 
, Wisconsin, under the act of 
9 


ription Prices, United States and pos 
sessions, 3 years, $2.00 One year, §1.00. 
U. 8. prices also apply in Costa Rica, Cuba 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico 
Nicaragua, Panama, Honduras, Salvador, and 
South America, except the Guineas. In all other 
countries, $2.00 per year 
The receipt of Hoard’s Dairyman is notifica 
tion that money on subscription has been re- 
ceived. The label on paper will show date to 
which subscription is paid. Changes of address 


should reach us three weeks in advance. In- 
clude old address 

Unwholesome immoral and 
medical advertising is excluded A sincere ef 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 
able people We will always take it as « favor 
to be notified promptly whenever any adver- 


questionable 


tiser's dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business honor 
Advertisers recognize the readers o 
Dairyman as an up-to-date class o 
d our columns for the patronage of 
only those with whom our readers can deal 
with profit and satisfaction 

Hoard’s Dairyman ia published on the 10th 
and 25th of each month Advertising copy tor 
the 10th of the month issue m be received 
before the 15th of the preceding month, Fur 
the 25th of the month issue, copy must be 
received by the lst of that month. 
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A MASSEY-HARRIS SPREADER LET’S YOU 


FAST-SHREDDING BEATER 
TEETH, super-strength to with- 
stand frozen clods. Spiral-type 
distributor spreads the man- 
ure in a wide even blanket — 
no bare spots. You get more 
even crop stands, bigger 
yields. 


BUILT-IN HITCH LIFT raises 
the spreader tongue to any 
drawbar height for easy one- 
man hitching to tractor — no 
lifting or skinned knuckles. 
Broad base shoe keeps hitch 
off the ground, out of the mud. 


County 


Haul heavier loads 


over soft ground! 


With the two-position axle on the 
Massey-Harris you can shift the axle to 
the load. This gives you better balance 

. greater ability to haul heavier loads 
over soft ground . . . makes spreading 
easier, safer on hilly land. At the same 
time, better weight distribution helps 
keep tractor wheels from spinning in 
slick barnyards, In short, you can spread 
more loads faster and easier with a 
Massey-Harris spreader, regardless of 
ground conditions. 

“Tractor speed” design lets you spread 
faster and travel at a good clip going to 
and from the field. Box is 60-70 bushel 
capacity . . . low hip-height for easier 
loading . . . flared for bigger loads. En- 
tire spreader is heavy duty throughout 
to take the jars and jolts of mechanical 
loaders and for spreading over rough, 
frozen ground. Large implement-type 
wheels and tires roll on sealed roller 
bearings. Throwout levers are easy to 
reach from tractor seat. Pressure-gun 
lubrication. 

See your Massey-Harris dealer for full 
details. Send coupon below for complete 
folder. 


Quality Avenue, Racine, Wis., Dept. L-228 
Please send me your latest catalog on neo oN Spreaders. 


State 


Publishers 
W. D. Hoard & Sons Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
W. 0. Hoard * 
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CONDITIONS BREEDING BULLS 


What a dairy feed! Vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep 
Fitting Feed : . . the all-purpose dairy feed to help 
you boost dairy profits! Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed supplies 
a “green grass’ Vitamin Boost —Concentrated 

= Spring Range*—plus other vital nutrients needed to speed 
up the activity of your bulls... keep them in 
“’ good breeding condition . . . and léngthen 

} their years of usefulness. 


r Ful-O-Pep’s special vitamin, protein and 
| mineral fortification, including trace minerals, helps your 
dry cows develop big, strong calves . . . and builds up 


a reserve for their next milking per ds. \ 


High palatability . . . added nutritional 
strength . . . plus vitamin richness, make 
Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed outstanding for growing 

heifers . . . heifers with deep, rugged bodies that are 
healthy and vigorous and easy to settle. Mc/asses and 

high-quality crimped grain help make this 
complete, bulky, nutritious ration first choice of many 
outstanding dairymen. Be ahead! 
Feed all-purpose Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed 


: all round your farm. 
~ 


= 


*Ree U.S. Pat. OF 


PROMOTES HEAVY, CONTINUOUS MILKING 


Extra nutritious Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed v's got anom! 
has made up the entire grain ration of several aprerite aP 
record-breaking cows . . . and many outstanding 
dairymen prefer it to all other milking feeds. 
Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed balances your roughage 
to promote top milk production and long milking life. 
It’s easy to feed! It’s efficient! 
And yet, it’s economical! 


GET COMPLETE FACTS 
FROM YOUR FUL-O-PEP DEALER TODAY! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
0 
pinions, 


Brickbats, 
Bouquets 


Shade Not Always 
Profitable 


Hoarp’s DatrYMAN:—I was inter- 
ested in your cover picture of your 


September 25 beautiful 
shade tree, a large herd of profitable 
cows. Am enclosing a photograph of a 
similar fine tree which you will see 
proved to be an electrocuting insjru- 
ment. I am standing by the tree. 
Three of my registered Guernseys 
were killed, and I had no insurance. 
This picture was taken in the 
thirties 

I am 71 years old and sold my 
farm last year. You edit a good 
paper, but I have been alone and 
have not had much time for reading. 

Minnesota. EDWIN MAYNOR. 
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Wants a “Dress Up Week” 


Hoarp’s DaAIRYMAN :—Mrs. Guy and 
myself had a discussion this morn- 
ing about how some dairy farmers 
dress when they go out and we 
came to the conclusion there is no 
excuse for the way some of them 
do in this respect. As Mrs. Guy 
said, “Because a man is a farmer 
there is no reason why he should 
take the smell of the farm with him 
when he goes out 

Why not set aside a day, or a 
week, for dress up week for the 
American farmer? Show him what 
the latest styles are. I do not mean 
that he should dress up like a sheik 
He should represent himself as a 
businessman-farmer. When I see some 
of the horrid pictures of dairy farm- 
ers in the different magazines it 
makes me wonder. I, for one, know 
they would not get to take my pic- 
ture dressed like some of them are 
Let's dress up the American dairy 
farmer. 

I do not mean to imply that all 
of them are guilty of going around 
shabbily dressed and that we can 
always be dressed up, especially 
when we are working on the farm 
I do, however, know there is a lot 
of room for improvement in _ this 
connection. 

Ohio. PauL W. Guy 
(A dairy farmer) 


Resigned 

A friend called up a guest at a 
hotel, knockéd and asked him to 
open the door 

“Can't, door’s locked,” the voice 
within announced 

“Well, unlock it.” 

“Can't, have no key.” 

“Great Scott, man! What will you 
do if there’s a fire?” 

“Can't go.” 


ays all round your farm 

| NS 4, | 
| 
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The Laval Combine Milker 
AND REFRIGERATED FARM TANK 


PROFITS 


@ The De Laval Combine Milker 
and refrigerated farm tank com- os 
prise a single milk producing ; 
unit which provides a straight 8 
flow of milk from cow to pickup 3 
tanker—without handling! 


Milking the greatest number of cows with the Dé Lovell Combine: is 
least amount of help... getting the milk from the straight-line milk production with every bit of 
farm to the milk plant at lowest cost and with non-profitable walking, carrying, pouring, strain- 
; minimum handling . . . producing higher quality ing and can handling eliminated. Write for the Fs 
milk and getting paid for all of it. . . cutting dewn full story today. P.S. Bulk tank pickup ... elimina- 
the loss and waste of rejected milk—these and tion of the milk plant receiving room,..the end ; 
} many other advantages are being enjoyed right of can handling, repairs and washing and other 
{ now by dairymen using the De Laval Combine economies are facts for milk plant operators to . 
, Milker with refrigerated | and consider. Write for Guiletin SA 769. 


@ At the milk plant the pickup tanker 


ties directly into the plant milk line welll well 


and becomes, in effect, the holding oa Z : 
tank and receiving room. | 


2 The savings to both milk producer 
and processor are obvious. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
427 Randolph Street, Chicoge 6, Ill. 
61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


NOVEMBER a 
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pE tA new ¥ 
send me new PF milker ¥ 

DE LAVA 
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You cut milking time in HALF 
with a McCormick Parlor Milker 


McCormick ‘ines milkets ope milk from cow to can faster, easier, 

at less cost. Consider these 8 

1. Save time—milk more cows 5 wich the ti time saved. 

2. Save manpower—many dairymen save on help by one or two men. 

3. No lifting or carrying heavy milk cans; no hand straining. 

4. Less investment needed in buildings and equipment than with 
stanchion-type installations. 

5S. Easy to install. 6. Easy to operate. 7. Easy to clean. 

8. Cleaner, more sanitary milk; lower bacteria count. 


4 models to fit any stall arrangement 


Ask your IH dealer for full details about McCormick parlor milkers 


See your IH dealer for all 
your dairy equipment 


J parlor parlor 
| teat cups promotes cow coopero- 
q Low-cost, simple design. The W-2 McCormick parlor milker _ Easiest set-up is this walk-through, pit-type WP-2 McCormick oman 
is easy to install. Ideal for herds of 5 to 25 cows. One man can parlor milker. Operator works in 30-inch pit, flanked by two 
ut milk 15 to 25 cows an hour. Requires only 8 x 12-foot space. _ stalls. Milks 15 to 20 cows an hour. Requires no stooping. 


Additional stalls can be added for larger herds. 


Parlor may be enlarged to four, six or more stalls. 


. 
4 
-type In-line type . 
U-typ ype 
parlor parlor Separator 
ey Washes Itself! 
New McCormick cream seperator 
flushes, power woshes, sterilizes 
ond dries itself in 3 minutes, elim- 
inotes hand washing drudgery! 


Labor saver—that’s the UP-3 McCormick parlor milker. One 
man can milk three cows at one time. Recommended for one- 
man milking of berds of 10 to 40 cows. Milks 20 to 30 cows 
an hour. Never more than three steps from any milking unit. 
Five-stall parlor unit may be installed. 


For long, narrow space. Ideal installation for most dairy 
barns. It’s the P-2 in-line McCormick parlor milker. One man 
milks 15 to 25 cows an hour. Additional stalls may be added 
for larger herds. Operator controls all gates and doors on all 
parlor units from bis working space. 


More than 5,400 IH dealers are always ready to give you complete 
1H 5-Star Service on your International Harvester dairy equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . 


Motor Trucks . . 


. Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


New Triple-Action 
1H Milk Cooler 


Cools milk to 50°F. in tess than 
on hour twice daily with Triple- 
Action chilling: (1) NEW ice bonk 
control; (2) NEW agiteter control; 
(2) NEW refrigercting unit with 
5-year warranty. 


A 
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Is lt Time To Sacrifice Some of 


Our Sacred 


ows? 


Let’s quit living in the past. We must 
begin now to retool our industry to meet 


the demands of the American consumer. 


by P. A. thacy 


W te we speak of “sacred cows,” we re- 
fer to those practices or beliefs that have 
come to carry a “Thou shalt not touch” 

sign in dairying. Most of our sacred cows were 

deified or made holy by an infant industry strug- 
gling to build a continuing market for ‘milk and 
cream. 

Many of these practices or beliefs contmbuted 
greatly to the early stability of dairying. They 
served a good purpose. Years have passed and 
times have changed, however. We do not believe 
that these sacred cows should remain untouch- 
able in a rapidly changing world. We must 
change with it to meet the demands of the con- 
sumer, providing the products she wants at a 
price she is willing to pay. 

The first sacred cow to be examined will be 
that practice which classifies our milk into 
grades, depending on how it is used. 

Not long ago an article, entitled “Milk Costs 
Too Much,” appeared in one of the national con- 
sumer magazines. That article is but one indi- 
cation that our customers are concerned about 
the cost of milk but do not understand why it 
must sell at the price it does. 

It is true that there are many items entering 
into the cost of the glass of milk served you in 
a restaurant for, we will say, 10 cents; a per- 
quart cost of 40 cents. Often overlooked are 
those costs caused by the many regulations 
placed upon dairy farmers and dairy processors. 
Laws regulating the production and distribution 
of milk vary, being more severe in some markets 
than in others. 

Overlapping regulations are common, particu- 
larly in sections where milk is shipped to more 
than one market; each with its own standards 
as to how the milk should be cared for by the 
farmer, the equipment he should have in his 
milk house, and just how his barn should be 
constructed. It is obvious, even to regulatory 
officials, that these regulations should be simpli- 
fied and unified. Certainly most dairy farmers 
can express themselves emphatically on this 
point, too. 


All Milk Should Be “Fit to Drink” 


Our economists contend that milk should be 
classified into grades on the basis cf its use. 
Milk sold in the bottle is supposed to be of high- 
er quality and, therefore, the dairy farmer re- 
ceives a higher price for it than that paid for 
milk used for either cheese or evaporated milk. 

We assure consumers that all dairy products are 
safe and of high quality and yet we do not con- 
sider cheese or condensery milk suitable for bot 
tling. Just how are we to explain this discrep- 
ancy to the public without their losing confidence 
in either our advertising or the value of our 
manufactured dairy products? 

This article is being written by the author 
while vacationing on the east coast of Florida. 
The grocery shelves here carry generous amounts 
of dairy products produced by northern dairy- 
men and shipped to the local market. Am I as 
a consumer to believe that evaporated milk sold 


The author, Dr. P. H. Tracy, fs a nationally prom- 
tment dairy scientist on the staff of the Department of 
Food Technology, University of Llinols. 


+ morning, I overheard 


here is satisfactory for our use even though it 
could not have been sold as bottled pasteurized 
milk in Chicago unless it met the Chicago Grade 
A regulation? Are consumers to believe that one 
supply of milk labeled Grade A is safer than an 
ungraded milk even though both are pasteurized? 

A single grade of milk would help to do away 
with many of the present problems of overlap- 
ping control and consumer, as well as producer, 
confusion. 

Milk either is or is not fit for human con- 
sumption. 

If it is good enough to be made into ice cream, 
it is good enough to be sold in bottles for table 
use. The practice of grading milk may have been 
useful during the early evolution of the industry, 
but time is running out on such a practice. The 
production and handling of milk as an industry 
has become of age. It is time we consider the 
slaughtering of one of our “sacred cows” by es- 
tablishing a single standard of quality. 


Is Fat the Only Measure of Value? 


Another of our “sacred cows” is the practice 
we have established of paying for milk on the 
basis of the fat content alone. This practice had 
its beginning in the creamery industry years ago 
when milk fat was the main concern of the but- 
termaker. The perfection of a rapid accurate 
test for fat in milk and cream by Dr. S. M. Bab- 


This is one of the most challenging and 
thought-provoking articles we have had the 
opportunity to publish. We expect sharp 
disagreement with the opinions expressed, as 
well as applause for the author's courageous 
statement of dairy policy. 

In our opinion, it is vitally important that 
these policies be discussed and debated vig- 
orously in dairy farmer and dairy industry 
meetings this winter. More important than 


the decision reached is the fact that the 
issues will have been met rather than 
ignored. 


These problems are yours. The decisions 
you render will determine how profitable 
dairy farming will be in the future. 


The Editors. 


cock sixty years ago further emphasized fat as a 
yardstick for measuring the value of a milk 
product. Today, however, butterfat is being con- 
sidered as a relatively less important part of milk 
as the other solids gain in importance from a nu- 
tritional point of view. 

Our nutritionists justify our drinking milk on 
the basis of the importance of the skimmilk in 
supplying the protein, minerals, and vitamins 
which are considered essential for growth and 
health. Formerly we were concerned with proper 
nutrition primarily for our children. But now 
we adults have become diet conscious as a result 
of the popular writings of such authors as Gay- 
lord Hauser and the educational activity of health 
agencies throughout the country. People live 
longer than they used to and they know that 
longevity is most likely if they eat properly. 

As I stood in line at the food market this 
two sun-tanned Floridians 


(by adoption) who were well along toward bet- 
tering by several years the present 68-year-old 
expectancy of life, arguing the merits of black- 
strap molasses and yogurt as substitutes for 
Ponce de Leon's fountain of youth. It was appar- 
ent that neither one was well versed in the sci- 
ence of nutrition, but both were extremely aware 
of the importance of proper diet as well as Flori- 
da sunshine in adding to their years of continued 
health and happiness. 

As the fad for proper diets becomes routine 
practice for our people, the non-fat solids in 
milk will grow in importance. Yet we continue 
to measure the value of milk in terms of fat by 
buying milk from the farm on the fat basis and 
attaching to the fat most of the resale value of 
the dairy product in which it is sold. 

As a result of this major emphasis upon fat, 
the market price for the non-fat solids is but 
slightly more than the value of skimmilk for ani-) 
mal feeding plus the cost of processing. It would? 
be difficult to convince the condensed milk and) 
dried milk industries that they should pay more 
for the non-fat solids of milk so that the fat 
could be sold for less, yet that is exactly what) 
needs to be done to properly evaluate these two 
types of milk solids. Nutritionists would say our™ 
present ratio of fat and milk-solids-not-fat prices § 
of approximately 5 to 1 should be adjusted so 
that a higher evaluation is placed on the milk 
solids-not-fat. 

Until this is done consumers will continue to 
pay a relatively high price for butter and a rela- 
tively low price for the skimmilk solids. From 
an industry point of view this is an important 
problem because of the shrinking per capita con- 
sumption of butter, due largely to the relative 
price of butter and margarine. 

With the exception of cheese, ice cream, and 
evaporated milk, the average consumer is eating 
about as much dairy foods as he did 40 years 
ago. Our industry has grown, of course, but 
largely as a result of an increase in population 
and the maintenance of a relatively high stand- 
ard of living in our country. 

The question might logically be raised as to 
how we can stimulate our people to use more 
milk and™milk products. There is only one an- 
swer and that is by making it possible for the 
consumer to buy at a lower price without sacri- 
ficing quality. 

The market for fresh dairy products today is 
different than it was even 20 years ago. Milk, 
cream, butter, and ice cream are distributed over 
much wider territories than they were formerly. 
These products are perishable in nature yet to 
meet present market demands must be of good 
quality one week or longer after processing is 
completed. It may become necessary to modify 
our present methods in order to make practicable 
the longer time interval now existing between 
production and consumption of milk and milk 
products. Special processing techniques may need 
to be employed to make milk or cream less 
perishable. 


Thou Shalt Not Add Nor Alter 


One of the holiest of our “sacred cows” is the 
tradition that we shall not add to or alter the 
composition of milk in any manner. There are 
markets where the fat content of fluid milk can- 
not be legally standardized except by blending 
the milk from high testing (Turn to page 859) 
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Farm 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


PLOW ALFALFA 
LATE FALL 


Midwestern soils specialists recommend plowing 
down your alfalfa in late fall, after the corn is 
harvested 

The main advantage of late fall plowing is 
that you will have less trouble from the tractor 
wheels slipping than if you plow in the spring. 
It takes plenty of power to turn under deep- 


fen alfalfa, and in the spring when the plants 
e juicy, it is often hard for tractor wheels to 
t a good footing. Also, there is usually more 
Bre for plowing in the fall than in the spring 
Another important reason for late fall plowing 
to save the nitrogen from the decaying alfalfa 
corn next spring. If you plow alfalfa too 
arly, you may lose much of the valuable nitro- 
Ben because the alfalfa decomposes too fast dur- 
ng the fall and winter 
Although fall plowing is recommended for al- 
— it is not necessarily recommended for other 
egumes. Also, on sloping land it is best not to 
ipiow alfalfa in the fall. Better let it stand to 
Mprotect the soil from erosion. 


LOCATION OF 
THERMOSTAT IMPORTANT 


Every winter we hear of people complaining 
Bhat their houses do not heat evenly. While this 


4 be attributed to a variety of causes, one of 
the common ones is the location of the thermo- 
Stat in your house. 

The choice spot for the thermostat is on an 


side wall in a part of the house where the tem- 
perature doesn't fluctuate too much. If it is lo- 
cated in a sunny spot, near the fireplace, radiator, 
other rooms of the house won't be 
Likewise, if it is near a door 


or register 


eated evenly 


vhich is open frequently, or where it can catch 
lrafts, it will automatically overheat other parts 
the house 
If there are children in your home, place the 


thermostat lower on the wall to assure more 
even heating near the floor — a factor of great 
mportance to the health of the family 

reasons for uneven heating may be im- 
proper location of cold air registers, too few cold 
drafts through the windows, and 
too smal! or too large a heating system for the 
house. A check with a good heating contractor 
can give the clue as to advisable changes. 


Other 


air registers 


CLEAN ORCHARD 
BEFORE WINTER 


Just because all the fruit is picked and the 
off the trees, don't forget about your 
orchard. Iowa State College horticulturists have 
outlined some simple jobs that should be done at 
the end of the orchard season 
Dropped apples harbor insects and diseases 
that may cause trouble next year, so either gath- 
er them by hand or rake them up and destroy 
them. A few hogs can be turned in to do the 
job in some cases 
If there is a heavy sod in the orchard with 
rass or weeds growing close to the trees, mice 
do serious injury, even to old fruit trees. 


leaves are 


Remove the grass within a 3-foot radius around 
each tree and pack down the soil. Mice hesitate 
to venture out in the open. 

If mice are very numerous, poisoning should be 
done, For the poisoning job, place old boards or 
heavy cardboard on the mice runways. Later, 
after they have built nests under them, place 
poison where the mice are sure to get it. This 
works much better than putting the poison in a 
container under each tree 

Rabbits are the worst pests in young orchards. 
The best protection against them is 1/3 or 1/4 
inch mesh hardware cloth. Wrap a 12 x 18 inch 
section around the tree with two to three inches 
of the cloth buried in the ground. Common win- 
dow screening is also effective 

If snow drifts above this protection, rabbits 
are likely to damage the tops. Where that hap- 
pens, tie old gunny sacks around the trees above 
the protectors. 


POOR WIRING- 
FIRE HAZARD 


One of the greatest fire hazards is outmoded 
wiring in old buildings forced to carry heavier 
loads than its rated capacity. 

Much of the old wiring in homes was never 
meant for the kind and amount of equipment 
being used today. In recent years such equipment 
as heaters, irons, and toasters have been manu- 
factured with higher wattage ratings for faster 
heating. This, in turn, places heavier loads on 
circuits in the home 

Most newer homes are adequately wired and 
have circuit breakers rather than fuses for pro- 
tection. However, in older houses the wiring 
may not only be poor, but homemakers may be 
tempted to use fuses of improper size. When a 
weak circuit is overloaded with high wattage 
equipment, the wiring may become red hot be- 
fore the fuse blows. The hot wires then are the 
source of a damaging fire 

Extension Specialist Verda Dale of Massachu- 
setts suggests four ways to guard against the 
danger of fire from electrical wiring: (1) learn 
the capacity and condition of wiring in the home; 
(2) check the wattage rating of home equip- 
ment (listed on the marufacturer’s label); (3) 
use fuses of proper rating to protect a circuit; 
(4) if in doubt about electrical wiring, have it 
inspected by a competent electrician. 


CHECK FARM 
WATER SYSTEM 


The farm water system is a dependable piece 
of equipment but it needs checking occasionally 
to keep it in top running condition. 

It is a good idea to check the lubrication of 
the water pump and motor during the fall some- 
time after the system has worked. overtime on 
hot summer days. If the pump is connected di- 
rectly without a belt drive, checking the lubrica- 
tion of the motor and the packing around the 
pump is all that is necessary. But if the water 
system is driven by an electric motor and belt, 
belt tension should be checked. Here are some 
common pressure pump difficulties to look for: 

1. Pump runs, but fails to draw water. This 
may happen when the intake screen clogs with 
sediment. Remove the screen and clean it. 

2. Pump may fail to’ start when pressure 
drops. This may be caused by corrosion of the 
pressure switch. Difficulty may be solved by 
turning the switch on and off several times. 

3. Pump starts and stops frequently. This 
happens when the tank becomes waterlogged be- 
cause the air volume control valve is not work- 
ing. Remove air volume control and check for 
corrosion or sediment in the air line or valve. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


PREMILKING DOESN'T 
REDUCE SWELLING 


Even though there are various opinions on the 
value of premilking cows and heifers, experi- 
ments conducted at the West Virginia University 
Experiment Station have shown no benefits in 
reducing the swelling and congestion of the udder 
at calving time, which is contrary to the belief 
of many dairymen. As a matter of fact, results 
of milking more than one hundtéd animals for a 
period of four to twenty-one days before calving 
showed more swelling in the group premilked 
than in the control animals. 

On the other hand, prepartum milking may 
prove to help control mastitis in animals that 
had a previous mastitis history. Birth weights, 
strength, vitality, and well-being of the calves 
showed no appreciable difference, nor did pre- 
partum milking increase calving troubles or re- 
tained placentas. 

Daily observations of the udder condition of 
each animal, from the time the udder started to 
fill until it became normal after calving, showed 
large differences between each cow and between 
different lactations of the same cow. On the 
average, prepartum milked animals produced 
somewhat more milk per lactation than the con- 
trols. A more critical study of the data is need- 
ed to find out whether there is an important in- 
crease in production due to prepartum milking. 


HENS NEED 
DRY HOUSE 


According to North Dakota poultry specialists, 
chickens don’t need airtight houses for winter 
comfort any more than a man in red flannels and 
overcoat needs a steam bath 

Chickens are well protected with a coat of 
feathers, and you don't need to go to the extreme 
in providing high temperature conditions in your 
laying house during the winter. The average 


poultry house is probably closed up too much— 
especially when the first cool weather approaches. 


Closing up the house traps moist air. Wet 
floors and dripping walls will result even though 
deep litter is on the floor. In a small, uninsu- 
lated house, windows should be kept open. On 
mild days, doors should be wide open, and in very 
coki weather windows should be oben enough to 
permit free movement of air — even at night. 

One way to improve ventilation in poultry 
houses is to insulate. If ceiling and side walls 
are insulated there should be a difference be- 
tween temperatures outside and inside houses. 
Higher temperature of moving air inside houses 
will increase its moisture carrying capacity. 

Another way of improving ventilation is to use 
a properly installed exhaust fan. Such a fan will 
move two cubic feet of air per bird of light breeds 
of chickens. The heavy breeds need 2% cubic 
feet of air per bird moved every minute. 
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Challenged 
The Blood Test 


A Wisconsin dairyman put the blood test and six laboratories 
on the spot. The test proved to be a reliable control tool. 


ELVIN OLSON is not only a Wisconsin 

dairyman; he is a state senator. In both 

roles he has tangled with brucellosis or 
Bang’s disease. 

On his own farm, Olson has brought the dis- 
ease under contfol. In the state senate, where he 
heads the powerful committee on agriculture, the 
senator has worked hard to develop a brucellosis 
control program that will control and eventually 
eradicate the disease from his state. 

Before the 1951 session, Senator Olson heard 
some farmers declare the blood test inaccurate 
and a poor control tool. Frankly, the senator 
wondered about it, too. He was not content to 
stand by and wonder, however. With the help of 
the University of Wisconsin, Senator Olson had 
blood samples drawn from every one of his 40 
milking cows. 

Each sample of cow’s blood was divided six 
ways. One set of 40 samples was sent to the Wis- 
consin Disease Control Laboratory, another set to 
Michigan State College, a third set to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a fourth to Iowa State 


HOW SIX LABORATORIES REPORTED BLOOD TESTS ON THE MELVIN OLSON HERD 


College, a fifth to the University of Illinois, and 
the sixth complete set of blood samples went to 
the University of Wisconsin for testing and 
reading. 

It was obvious what Senator Olson was set- 
ting out to do. He was going to satisfy himself 
whether or not the test was reliable. He used his 
own herd because it contained calfhood vacci- 
nates and other animals that had weathered a 
storm of infection a few years ago. The senator 
believed that if any herd was to give the labora- 
tories a bad time, his herd would do it. 

Presented below is the complete report from 
all six laboratories. On first glance it would ap- 
pear that there is considerable disagreement. On 


closer study, however, it will be found that there — 


is a very high degree of agreement in every ani- 
mal in the herd with the exception of one. In 
that case, 35-V, it appears that Iowa State Col- 
lege simply missed this particular animal when 
reading the test. 

Please note, first, that the laboratories tested 
at differing dilutions. Michigan State College and 
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MELVIN J. OLSON 


the University of Minnesota tested at the 1 to 25 
dilution. None of the other laboratories did so 
because many people feel that readings at this 
dilution are not particularly significant. A care- 
ful study of the chart would tend to substantiate 
that belief. 

In reading the blood test, a considerable 
amount of personal or human judgment must be 
applied by the individual reading the test. Often- 
times there is a question of whether or not a 
particular sample should be read as complete or 
incomplete. Further, there is the possibility of 
human error in the addition of the antigen when 
running the test. In other words, it isn’t like 
feeding a group of numbers into an adding ma- 
chine and coming up with a positive answer. For 
this reason, there has always been a degree of 
variation in reading of blood samples reacting in 
the low dilutions of 1 to 25, 1 to 50, and incom- 


plete at 1 to 100. These are the animals normally 


declared “suspicious.” 


Now let us turn to the story in the chart be 9 
low. First, it will be noted that there are 26 ani- 7 
mals out of the 30 on which there is per- 7 


fect agreement. In other words, agree- 
ment insofar as the final reading of neg- 


ative, suspicious, or reactor is concerned. 


Wis. Control Mich. State University Towa State | University University There were 24 animals of which every 
Laboratory Cc of Minnesota College of Illinois of Wisconsin one was designated negative by all six 
No. 50 100 200 400 25 50 100 200 25 58 100 200 400 50 100 200 50 100 200 50 100 200 400 laboratories. Further, there were two 
cows that all six laboratories indicated 

1 ———— — N N were suspects. 
—-—wN on Of the remaining 14 animals, there was 
: of Michigan State College. In each of 
T-—-— N — these seven cases, the Michigan institu- 
Nj ----- N -—-—-—WN tion either read the sample suspicious or 
be noted that the samples were received 
11 — at the Michigan laboratory in very bad 
12 —----wN IT--S —-wN condition. In fact, they were in such bad 
—— N shape that 13 of the samples could not 
which they were received. It raises the 
17 Ni —-—— condition of the other blood samples par- 
—----wN -—-—-—WN ticularly in view of the fact of the dis- 

other five laboratories. 
21 N Even if we were to grant that the 
N N| Michigan samples were perfectly normal, 
> . back again to the difficulty of reading the 
27-V +IT-—-s § No. 14, for example, Michigan and Min- 
——-wN nesota read this cow’s blood as incom- 
| plete at the 1 to 50 dilution. All of the 
— other laboratories were unable to pick 
* ++I ———N]} I —— dilution. 

first animal listed is No. 3. Note that all 
IT——s| +——-——N| laboratories with normal samples record- 
++ +—--8 ed No. 3 as positive or complete at 1 to 
—--N| test, algg, as incomplete at 1 to 100, and 


“Samples received In such poor condition that tests were not made. 
following the cow number indicates calfhood vaccinated, 


The letter “V" 


a shade farther and read the sample as 
complete at 1 to 100. (Turn to page 884) 
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DAU) MAN 


King Paul ond Queen Frederikea examine one of 
the calves brought to the show. The calf is the 
second from ficial inoti 


F YOU should transport any American dairy- 
man to Greece he would be bewildered by 
his setting The average Greek farmer 
doesn't live in a white frame farm house situated 
Bon his land. He lives in a mud brick or stone 
hut in a small village. There are ten thousand 
such villages in Greece inhabited by over four 
million poor peasants. They each own about ten 
Sacres of land from which they try to earn their 
Smeager living 
The land of the farmers, despite the fact that 
it is only ten acres, does not lay in a single 
airact or field. It is split up into four or five 
little fields that may be scattered about the vil- 
lage three or four miles apart 


No Organized Markets 


Our hypothetical dairyman from the United 
States would have many problems besides those 
One of the big problems would 
| be to find a milk market. There is no organized 

milk marketing set-up in Greece. Instead, milk 

that is consumed in the larger cities is produced 
ir the surrounding area because there is no 
method of shipping fluid milk any distance. If 
jour farmer does happen to live near one of the 
» larger cities he still has many problems in mar- 

keting his milk 
: Athens, the capital and largest city, has the 
only existing milk pasteurization and bottling 
plant. Until recently one concern had a monopoly 
on the retail milk market in this area and the 
farmers were forced to sell to it. Now a farm- 
ers’ dairy co-operative has been formed which 
is constructing its own milk plant so the farm- 
ers will have a better chance to make a profit 

on their product 
In the other sections of the country the milk 


mentioned above 


Loird Archer, Foreign Director of the Near East Foundotion, 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


They have no markets . . . farms 10 acres in 
size . . . consume less than a tablespoon of 
milk per capita . . . yet there’s hope for 
Greek dairying, thanks to artificial breeding. 


by John Halpin 


marketing methods are very crude. A farmer 
may produce the milk and take it to the city 
or town in two cans strapped across the back 
of a donkey. He will then go from house to 
house and dip out a measured amount into the 
women's containers, as they come running to the 
door on hearing his call “fresca gala” (fresh 
milk). He may instead sell to a middleman who 
will market the milk for several men in the 
village 

Adulteration is common. The milk is insani- 
tary. Consequently, consumption is very low. It 
is estimated that the average consumption of 
milk and milk products by the people of Salon- 
ika, the second largest city in Greece, to be less 
than a tablespoon a day. Even if the product is 
improved, consumption will increase very slowly 
because to the average Greek family, with an 
extremely low income, milk is a luxury 


Farmers Receive 5 Cents a Pound 


The price for cow's milk varies in Greece ac- 
cording to the season. The farmer's price av- 
erages about five cents a pound and the cost to 
the consumer is about eight. The farmer can 
make little profit selling for this price because 
his cost of production is high, but the consumer 
can not afford to pay more 

During the spring months when the most milk 
is produced, some of the farmers in the more 
distant villages can not find a market for it 
This is the same season when sheep's milk is on 
the market and is generally preferred, especially 
for making cheese and butter. The milk from 
the water buffalo is another source of competi- 
tion to the man who keeps dairy cows. Their 
milk tests about seven per cent, so merchants 
who go out to buy milk for buttermaking pre- 


greets Queen Frederika and King Paul at the live- 


stock show where forme! ceremonies turned the program from the Near East Foundotion te the Greek agencies. 


improvement because there 


fer the buffalo milk because they can get twice 
as much from the same volume 


Ten Acres Per Farm 


I have mentioned the fact that the average 
farmer only owns about ten acres of land, so 
you are probably wondering how he can grow 
enough feed for many cows. There are several 
different systems followed, depending on the in- 
dividuai and the location of his village. In the 
Athens area there are some commercial 
dairies that keep up to fifty cows, buy all their 
feed, keep the cows confined the year around, 
and raise vegetables on the side. The vegetable 
leaves and other waste products are fed to the 
cows and this is their only source of green feed. 
This is not common in other places, but some 
farmers keep as many as 15 cows and buy most 
of their feed 

In the more distant villages the dairyman has 
two or three cows. He feeds them what he can 
grow on his land after he has planted enough 
wheat for his family’s bread, the most important 
item in its diet. Besides the ten acres of land 
he owns, he may be able to pasture his cows 
on community land that is owned jointly by all 
the people in the village. The cattle are all run 
together in a village herd which is watched over 
by two or three boys hired jointly by all the 
people 

From this brief description given you can visu- 
alize how difficult it must be to carry on a pro- 
gram to improve the Greek cows. This was the 
situation in January 1948 when I was hired by 
the Near East Foundation to go to Greece and 
take charge of their livestock improvement pro- 
gram. This consisted of a program of artificial 
insemination started in August, 1945. The project 
had been started under the direction of Dr. 
Irvine Elliott, now at the University of Connec- 
ticut, and Mat Dietrick who now has charge of 
the scientific breeders’ bull stud at Asheville, 
N. C. These men had set up two bull studs in 
Greece, one at Salonika and the other at Athens. 
The problems were difficult but the results have 
been better than anyone drgamed possible 


ls re 


40,000 Cows Bred Artificially 


A total of eighteen purebred Brown Swiss 
bulls have been sent to Greece from the United 
States for use in this program. They were most- 
ly young bulls but were all picked because of 
their potential value as herd improvers. These 
bulls were used through the artificial insemina- 
tion program during the first five years of op- 
eration on 41,572 cows. It is conservatively es- 
timated that 27,000 calves had been born as a 
result of this program up to September 1950. 

These calves which resulted from crossing the 
native unimproved cows of Greece to the Brown” 
Swiss bulls are a great improvement over the 
typical native calf. They have grown into very 
fine animals and those that have freshened so 
far have done very well. It is impossible to 
give any definite figures on the amount of this 
(Turn to page 875) 
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NOVEMBER 10, 1951 


orld’s Largest 
ersey Farm 


Starting in 1928, the Knolle Brothers 
now milk nearly 3,000 cows and do a 
$2,000,000 milk business annually on 
their 12,000 acres in South Texas. 


by Grady, Stile 


T WAS a blistering August day. The Texas 

sun burned down relentlessly as a small 

group of men, surrounded by dairy animals, 
worked with thoroughness to finish a big job 
and seek the cool shade of nearby live oak and 
hackberry trees. 

The job that was about to be completed was 
the classification of a group of dairy animals on 
the Knolle Jersey Farms near Sandia, a small 
town in South Texas some 35 miles inland from 
the Gulf of Mexico. The man doing the job was 
Dr. I. W. Ruple, head of the department of dairy 
husbandry at Texas A & M College and official 
classifier for the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Classifying cattle was routine work for Dr. 
Ruple and the Knolle Jersey Farms, but the par- 
ticular class that was being gone over last Au- 
gust was different; it was made up of 577 head 
of Jerseys and was the largest number of dairy 
animals ever assembled in one group on one 
farm for official classification. 


More Than 4,000 Classified 


When Dr. Ruple finished with the last animal 
in the class, it brought the total number of 
classified animals on Knolle Jersey Farms up to 
4,027 head! 

Folks have come to expect big things in Texas 
—big farms, big ranches, big oil fields, big hats. 

Whether the geographical bigness of the Lone 
Star State has given rise to such great expec- 
tations or whether the natural inclination of its 
native sons to talk in superlatives brought about 
this feeling is a matter for debate and con- 
jecture; but the truth is, outsiders crossing 
Texas borders are not disappointed in their 
search for bigness. 

Here in South Texas, within less than 50 
miles of each other, are the world's largest Jer- 
sey farm and the nation’s largest cattle ranch— 
Knolle Jersey Farms and the King Ranch. 

Dairymen from all parts of the nation visi 
South Texas have had an opportunity to see 
first-hand the immensity of the Knolle Jersey 


Farms which sprawl out over some 12,000 acres 
of land in two counties and have 2,800 cows in 
production. A dairy operation of such magni- 
tude is difficult even to imagine unless one ac- 
tually makes a tour of the farms and sees how 
the tremendous enterprise is managed. 


Began Less Than 25 Years Ago 


The story of the Knolle Jersey Farms reads 
like a Horatio Alger thriller, having developed 
from a modest beginning less than a quarter of 
a century ago into the largest Jersey farm in 
the world. It is like a youngster who grew ab- 
normally fast and took on the responsibilities of 
adulthood long before his years warranted it. 

Henry Knolle, one of the five brothers now 
identified with the farms, has been the main- 
spring in this huge enterprise. As a youngster 
just out of Texas A & M College, he bought a 
small herd of grade cattle in 1928 and set up as 
an operating dairyman; and he hasn't looked 
back since then, even during the difficult days 
of the depression. 

It was not until 1936 that he bought his first 
registered Jersey cows and began building a reg- 
istered herd. And it was not until 1940 that the 
Knolle Farms purchased the bull that really 
launched what has become perhaps the most 
extensive Jersey breeding program in the world. 


Masterman Golder Jolly Sets Record 


In 1940 Knolle Farins purchased Masterman 
Golden Jolly, a great herd sire, from the Taft 
Ranch Jersey Farms which had been estab- 
lished as part of the great Taft Ranch that 
spread out over South Texas in the early days. 
The bull was nine years old at the time but 
had no tested daughters. However, Knolle Farms 
selected Masterman Golden Jolly because of the 
uniformity of his daughters, on the basis of 
production and conformation. During his years 
as herd sire at Knolle Farms, Masterman Golden 
Jolly set a record that no other bull of the Jer- 
sey breed has ever equalled. 


Forty of his daughters have been classified 
Excellent and 329 of them have been tested with 
an average of 506 Ibs. fat, 2x, 305, M.E. A total 
of 466 of his daughters have been classified with 
an average of 85.706 per cent; while 19 of his 
classified sons have an average of 88 per cent. 
The great bull qualified as a Gold and Silver 
Medal Superior sire and as a Medal of Merit 
sire, with four Medal of Merit daughters. 


More Than 400 Daughters At Farm 


“One of the most remarkable things about 
Masterman Golden Jolly,” it was peinted out in 
a recent issue of the Jersey Bulletin, “is the 
fact that even though he was bred to the daugh- 
ters of no fewer than 35 different sires and 
more than 400 of his daughters can be seen at 
Knolle Farms, the uniformity of his daughters 
is exceptional. As you go from barn to barn on 
the farm, you can easily spot the daughters of 
this prepotent sire by their well-attached, ca- 
pacious udders, their great depth and length of 
body, and the smoothness throughout which we 
all like in Jersey cattle. One cannot help but be 
impressed by their good qualities and amazed 
with such a large number involved. There are 
so few that would not immediately please you.” 

Another great bull on the Knolle Farms is 
Jester Aim. He has more than 100 classified 
daughters with an average of more than 86 per 
cent. His tested daughters have an average of 
528 Ibs. fat. 

During the last 10 years, the number of grade 
cows in the herd has been rapidly reduced until 
only 200 remain. None of the progeny of the 
grade cows is retained. 

Artificial insemination has been practiced on 
the Knolle Farms with a great deal of success. 
In fact, 50 per cent of the cows in the milking 
herd have been bred artificially. Six top bulls 
are kept at the farms’ headquarters for this 
purpose; while at each of the other units on the 
farms five bulls are kept (Turn to page 873) 
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Lower left: entrance to milking parlor. Center: holding pens for cows in heat. Back: self-feeders on the right, and conveyor running to the left. 


The Modern Dairy Milk Factory 


Here's the story of such a factory, where labor 
is cut down with the aid of mechanical helpers. by F. W. Dorman 


milk factory. In an up-to-date industrial 
raw materials are brought to the 
workers. Tools are used to convert those raw 
materials into useful products. The dairyman’s 
raw materials are feeds. His tools are cows, 
milking machines, feed mixers. As these tools 
wear out or become obsolete, new ones or better 
ones are raised, purchased, or built. The dairy- 
man becomes a specialist in using these tools. 
As a result a better product (milk) is produced 
at less cost. Less labor is performed as the tools, 
guided by the worker, do most of the work 

In San Diego County most of the dairies are 
large, competition is keen, and the owners are 
specialists in their field. Many do not even pro- 
duce their own roughage. Because of high labor 
costs, mechanization has been encouraged. These 
tools used in milk production have been developed 
to a point where many dairies are organized and 
run much as a modern factory would be. The 
Knox Dairy, located within the city limits of San 
Diego, is a good example of such a “milk factory.” 

Harley Knox is a good dairyman with a flair 


T= modern dairy is much like a factory—a 


plant 


This picture shows the general layout of some of the major buildings. Left to right: hay shed with 
hey pipe above, grain room, walk-through milking parlor, processing plont, office, and retail store. 


for mechanics. He has made this dual personali- 
ty pay off. Starting from scratch thirty years 
ago, he has built up a producer-distributor busi- 
ness that employs over forty men. He milks 250 
cows and buys milk from other dairymen, too. 
Seven men do all the work caring for the milk 
cows and 200 heifers and dry cows. 

Knox was one of the first men in the county 
to put in a walk-through milking barn where the 
cows come to the milkers. A pipeline milker is 
used, one unit for every two stalls. Hot and cold 
running water is available at each unit for dip- 
ping teat cups and washing udders. Plenty of 
water, available without carrying, makes for 
cleanliness. This, along with a regular mastitis 
testing and segregation program under the dairy 
herd improvement association, has virtually elim- 
inated mastitis as a problem. 

There are two major objections many people 
have to the walk-through type of barn. These 
are low production and waste of feed. Mr. Knox 
has an average production of 38 to 40 lbs. fat per 
month from lus herd, which is good production. 
It took time and a lot of experimenting to devise 
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a system to stop wastage of concentrates. Con- 
centrates are now metered into feed boxes or 
troughs attached to the door or gate of each 
stall. These boxes are so deep the cow can't get 
her head out once she's fastened in the stall. 
Bossy can eat, but she can't visit with her neigh- 
bor and drop her feed on the floor. When the 
milker is through, he pushes a lever; the gate 
and feed box swing aside and the cow walks 
through and out to the corral. 

Two hundred and fifty high producing cows 
take a lot of concentrates. Grain is purchased in 
truck lots. It is mixed in a ton batch mixer 
which the owner says should be three times as 
large as it is for the present size of his herd. A 
hole has been cut in the top of the mixer through 
which the feed is thrown by the centrifugal ac- 
tion of the mixing auger. A conveyor carries the 
feed to six overhead bins that supply the twelve 
milking stalls. From these bins, the feed is me- 
tered into chutes that guide it into the -cow’'s 
feed box. The milker just pushes in a handle, 
then pulls it out once, twice, or three times to 
feed the cow. It all (Turn to page 865) 


Harley Knox and calf from A. |. Calf pens ore 
built of concrete and with shavings. 
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GUARANTEED 


SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


if purchaser is dissatisfied, cleaner may be returned 
any time within 90 days of “es shipment date 
for complete refund 


ONE MOTOR ONLY . . . One motor Less working parts This means ; 
long-lived, trouble-free operation. Most cleaners require 2, 3, sometimes 4 ’ 
motors and 2 different kinds of chains. 

LESS COST PER COW... A choice of three sizes. You pay only for 
size, parts, and operation that exactly fit your needs. No expensive pit 
inside or outside. 

NO STINKING PIT INSIDE... NO OUTSIDE PIT TO FREEZE 
IN WINTER . .. Means more cleanliness—fresher, healthier air—less 
odor—fewer parts. Without pit, all parts easily accessible. 

PADDLES 12 IN. APART. . . Close spacing moves with mini- 
mum disturbance—minimum odor No jamming of manure under cover 
plates. Close-spaced paddles pick up more liquids with solids. No churning, 
falling back of manure at elevator Chain rides 2°’ above gutter bottom— 
out of corrosive liquid. 

FITS ANY TYPE BARN... Choice of 8 chute positions means easy 

adaptation to old or new barns—less concrete work—more economical 

installation. 


ALLOY STEEL CHAIN—HEAT TREATED 
The super-strength, rust-resistant, heat-treated 
chain has up to 20,000 Ibs. strength. 


Not once has the Clay 
Bern Cleaner Chain 
broken in actval use, 


You'll farm better — live better — when 
you switch from outmoded shoveling 


drudgery to power gutter cleaning... THE CLAY MAIL COUPON TODAY 
RUSH FREE Electric Barn Cleaner literature plus catalogs checked. 
Clay cleaners. ae Farm Windows Barn Ventilation litter Carriers E 
Mulking P Steel 
LOOK AHEAD—FREE YOURSELF FROM THE NASTIEST, Porter Stolls Stee! Gates 
MESSIEST JOB ON THE DAIRY FARM. ACT NOW. “x H 
SEND FOR 
BARN cows. | am building............. | am 
CLEANER 
CATALOG 
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“8 
| economy Model A 
For small 29 a 
4 \ 
Duty Model B 
af 
Heavy 50 cows 
Super-Power Model 
For large berns—50 10 
CHAIN. 
J 
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URE, many trucks are tops running 
S around town, or out on the hard 
roads. But farm work calls for a lot 
more, 


It calls for a rugged performer that can 
wrestle a bulky load down to the feed 
lot in the hollow—fetch a cord of stove 
wood up from the clearing, or make a 
quick run to town for the movies. It 
calls for everything you get best in a 
GMC. 


In farm-proved GMC’s you get the 
extra power of an engine untopped in 
its class. An extra-deep frame that 


backbones the load, cradled on spe- 
cially heat-treated alloy springs. And a 
GMC easily pilots its way through 
rough going with effortless steering 
that rolls in a bed of recirculating ball 
bearings. 


As the husky axle packs the power to 
the rear wheels of these staunch 
performers—the response to the accel- 
erator confirms the fact that no Y2- to 
2-tonner made can beat the pull of a 
GMC! 


It’s a real trick, built country-style. 
For proof see your GMC dealer before 
you order that new truck, 


GMC Truck & Coach Division 


of General Motors 


AA 


GASOLINE & DIESEL TRUCKS 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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Your Income Tax For 1951 


Here's the first in a series of five articles which will 


assist you in making out an accurate income tax return. 


by |. F. Hall 


Article 1 


CONGRESS has made a few very 

important changes in the in- 

come tax law. Most livestock 
farmers will benefit greatly by these 
changes. 

Readers of Hoard’s Dairyman have 
been informed that livestock farm- 
ers will have special consideration. 
It is hoped that we can, in the next 
few issues, give you some more use- 
ful information which will help in 
making out your income tax forms. 

There are so many different ways 
of computing farm profits that no 
two individuals will get the same 
tax payment from an average set of 
farm records. Some of the points 
of difference are: 

1. Figuring income and expenses 
on the cash or accrual basis. 

2. Methods of evaluating items in 
the inventory. 

3. Methods and rates used in com- 
puting depreciation. 

4. Method of recording sale of 
draft, breeding, and dairy animals. 

5. Treatment of commodity loans. 

6. Treatment of income from farm 
woodlots. 

7. Choice of tax year. 


Farm Records Must Be Complete 


The best way to prepare for in- 
come tax time is to have a com- 
plete record of farm income and ex- 
penses. It is also necessary to keep 
from year to year a detailed list of 
all machinery, farm buildings, and 


Please clip and file each of 
these articles as they appear in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. You will 
want to refer to them late in 
December or early January. 
Further, many of you may 
want guidance later in the year. 

The author is willing to help 
solve special problems not cov- 
ered in this series of articles. 
When you write be certain your 
inquiries are clear and com- 


plete. 
— The Editors. 


purchased livestock used for breed- 
ing, work, and dairy purposes. From 
this list the allowance for deprecia- 
tion is figured and deducted from 
farm income. 

Many of the farm account record 
books distributed by the state col- 
leges of agriculture have a summary 
page of income and expenses which 
can be copied to the income tax 
forms. We have told many farmers 
that it is of little use to go to a 
competent tax consultant without a 
record of income and expenses. 

There is nothing difficult about 
filling in the income tax forms when 
one has the facts. It does not make 
an income tax more correct by hav- 
ing someone else fill it out than if 
you did it yourself. You are re- 
sponsible for what is on the blanks 

Every citizen or resident of the 
United States whether young or eld 
who has a gross income of $600 or 
more in 1951 must file a federal in- 
come tax return. Gross income for 
a farmer is the total income before 
expenses are deducted. One can say 
that all farmers have to fill out the 
forms even if no tax is due. 

Many children may work during 
the summer months at a place other 


than at farming where withholding 
tax was deducted from their wages 
If they earned less than $600 during 
the year, no tax should be paid. The 
only way these persons can get the 
tax back is to file a return show- 
ing the amount earned together with 
the withholding statements. A re- 
fund will be sent them by the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 

The farmer’s wife should also be 
concerned as she files a joint return 
with her husband. This reduces the 
tax on many farms. 


When Are Returns Due 


The farmer has certain privileges 
that other individuals do not have. 
If two-thirds of your gross income 
is from farming and your business 
year starts January 1, you have 
two choices. Either: 

1. File your return and pay the 
tax on or before January 31, 1952, or 

2. File an estimate of your tax 
and pay that amount by January 
15, 1952, and then by March 15, 
1952, file a complete return and pay 
any balance due. 

If your business year does not 
start January 1, you file your return 
and pay the tax within 31 days aft- 
er the end of the business year; or, 
you, file an estimate within 15 days 
and then file a complete return 
within 2% months after the close 
of your business year. 


Forms Needed 


If you filed a return for 1950, 
you will quite likely be mailed 
blanks before January 1, 1952. If 
you do not get these it does not 
excuse you from filing returns. You 
better go to your local banker or 
Internal Revenue office and ask for 
all the forms used by farmers, name- 
ly 1040, 1040F, 1040ES, and Sched- 
ule D. 


Cash Or Accrual Basis 


Young men reporting income tax 
for the first time can choose be- 
tween the cash basis or the accrual. 
To report on the accrual basis you 
must have not only complete rec- 
ords of income and expenses but 
also a detailed inventory of all lve- 
stock and feeds on hand at the be- 
ginning and end of the year. The 
accrual] basis usually results in a 
more uniform taxable income. 

When the average farmer on a 
160-acre livestock farm has an in- 
vestment of around $50,000 he may 
wish he was on the accrual basis— 
although most farmers are on the 
cash basis. Whatever method one 
uses, the first time he reports es- 
tablishes the basis he must use. 

One of the big advantages of the 
accrual basis is having an inventory 
to offset the value of property when 
sold. Without an inventory, the en- 
tire sale price may be taxable in- 
come. Livestock breeders and feed- 
ers, livestock dealers, grain farm- 
ers, and growers of fruits, vegeta- 
ble, and other cash crops that can 
be stored and sold the next taxable 
year find the accrual method most 
desirable. 

There is no easy way of com- 
puting farm profits by whatever 
method used. The new changes 
made do not help much, so get all 
your records into shape to assist you 
as much as possible. 

The next issue will discuss the 
new changes that affect: farmers. 


Powders 
ability to 
» And re. 


Already dissolved —gives instant 
suds! ... No caking as with pack- 
aged soaps! ... No mess when you 
splash, because glass containers 
don't fall apart as cardboard boxes 
do!...No spilled powders to clean 
up afterwards! . .. No waste from 
guesswork, because every drop is 
measured accurately! 

Yes, here’s the newest way to clean 
cream separators, milking machines, 
cans, pails, and strainers cleaner, faster, 
more economically, 


CLEAN DAIRY EQUIPMENT THE JOY WAY! 


Cleaning Milking Machines — After each 
milking, flush unit with 1 pail of hot 
Joy solution. Use 2 capfuls of Joy to a 
pail of water. 


When all Joy solution is drawn into milk 
pail, remove rubber seal from pail head 
and wash seal and pail head in suds with 
a soft bottle brush. Then brush outside 
of unit with Joy suds. Shake solution 
around inside milk pail to complete 
washing; then empty pail. 

Reassemble unit and flush-rinse with 
very hot water. Then hang milk pail, 
pail head, and teat cups up to dry. Just 
before next milking, flush out milker 
with clear, hot water. 

Cleaning Cans, Pails, Strainers—wash in 
hot Joy solution with soft brush. Use 1-2 
capfuls of Joy to a pail of water. 

Rinse with very hot water, allow to drain 
dry. Everything will be spotlessly clean. 


“Remember, too! 


JOY MAKES Your pistes CO 
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Your dairy cows will work for you 24 
howrs ce day—if you feed them Arcady 
Sup'R 16% Dairy. lt powers the ma- 
chinery of milk production! 

Arcady Sup'R 16% Dairy is the only 
dairy feed to contain lecithin—that 
gives better digestion and improved 


FACTORY | 


vitamin A absorption—cows stay on 
feed, keep on producing. 
THERE'S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 


Save feed with Arcady's Weight- 
Tape and Feed-Saver Kit. Send 
for your FREE kit today. 


SUP'R 16% DAIRY 


PRODUCTION 


ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

223 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


“A Feed and Feeding Program for Every Form Need.” 
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ROCKFORD FULLY GUARANTEED 


SOCKS 
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SEED GROWING.... 


Is Becoming A Specialized Business 


But here are some steps you can take to assure 
a clean seed supply for next spring's planting. 


by C. M. 


Tine have changed. When 
grain was cut with a binder, 
foreign grain and weeds could 
be removed at binding time either as 
the grain was being cut or as it was 
shocked. When shocked, the grain 
was sometimes stacked in which case 
it was handled several times in the 
burfdle before actually being threshed 
With each handling it was easier to 
remove mixtures 

Today, however, with our mechan- 
ized farming, the crop is handled 
from standing grain to wagon or 
truck and then elevated to granary 
bins. The result is that we have 
many more opportunities for mix- 
tures than we had with the slower 
and more laborious methods prac- 
ticed 15 to 30 years ago. 

Farmers in the old threshing days 
were very critical of the neighbors’ 
grain, especially where it was being 
saved for seed. Today they seldom 
see it except after it is threshed, 
when it is difficult to see small 
amounts of barley in oats or oats in 
barley, or to see the small weed 
seeds that cause trouble as growing 
plants. One barley in a thoustnd 
oat seeds is difficult to see in 
threshed grain but, on an acre basis, 
this mixture means approximately 
800 plants of barley per acre or five 
per square rod. The same general 
relationship holds for oats and bar- 
ley, or rye and wheat. 


It May Begin at Planting Time 

Oats and barley may be planted in 
fields next to each other. Which- 
ever grain is harvested first is quite 
apt to be mixed at the line of sepa- 
ration. When we used to harvest 
with the binder, the row of bun- 
dles could be separated and threshed 
by itself or fed directly. The com- 
bine operator of today, however 
threshes the grain with the mixture, 
dumps it in the truck, and at thresh- 
ing time these small mixtures are 
not noticed. 


At Harvest Time 


If barley and oats are grown on 
the same farm, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep the two from getting 
mechanically mixed in a few years’ 
time. The barley may stay fairly 
clean and the oats become badly 
mixed with it. The barley may be 
harvested first, year after year, and 
normally it lodges in the combine, is 
carried into the oat field to gradual- 
ly work loose and mix with the oats 

It is true, too, that the elevator 
at the granary may have consider- 
able barley in it although not no- 
ticeable, This usually finds its way 
into the oat bin. This carry-over of 
the first threshed grain into the sec- 
ond occurs in small amounts on most 
of the equipment used in harvesting 
Unfortunately, these mixtures fre- 
quently go unnoticed in the hurry of 
harvesting, Increasing the amount 
of the mixture from year to year 
soon becomes Very noticeable in the 
fields of ripening grain planted from 
such seed. 

If we could bat prevent this me- 
chanical mixing, seed which was rel- 
atively pure to begin with would re- 
main reasonably pure for several 


Harrison 


years. It is true that birds and ani- 
mals may cause mechanical mixing 
but most of the difficulty at harvest 
time seems to be man made or ma- 
chinery made, or a combination of 
the two. 
In Storage 

Not all the danger of mechanical 
mixing is over when the grain has 
been put in the bins. Loose bins or 
access by birds or rodents may re- 
sult in transfer of grain from one 
bin to another. Extreme care should 
be taken to prevent different varie- 
ties or kinds of grain from being me- 
chanically mixed Bins and floors 
should be particularly clean and 
tight prior to putting the new crop 
in storage. Any overflow or loose 
grain in alleys should be disposed 
of rather than be returned to the bin 
which it appears the most like. Pos- 
sible seed grain should be stored sep- 
arately in different buildings to al- 


low for the least possible mixture. 


When Cleaning Grain 


Whether you do your own cleaning 
or have your grain cleaned else- 
where, floors and equipment should 
be thoroughly cleaned both before 
and after cleaning of each variety or 
kind of grain. Clean bags should be 
used to put the seed in when clean 

Some elevators are equipped to 
carefully and adequately clean seed 
supplies. Others are mainly in the 
business to assemble all sorts of 
seeds for shipment or sale. Custom 
cleaning on the part of some coun- 
try elevators is a headache and prob- 
ably not considered profitable busi- 
ness. Such elevators will sometimes 
clean seed grain on request but fre- 
quently it comes back with more 
mixture and worse weeds than it 
went in with 

Either have your own cleaning 
equipment, if you are in the seed 
business, or have the seed cleaned at 
a regular seed cleaning establish- 
ment where adequate machinery is 
available for cleaning and where 
such machinery can be thoroughly 
cleaned before various lots or kinds 
of seeds 


Buy Clean Seed 


In our opinion the present methods 
of growing, harvesting, and cleaning 
seed make it a very specialized busi- 
ness and less and less the job of the 
general farmer. Buying clean seed, 
tested as to purity and germination, 
and properly labeled, probably would 
do much to prevent the widespread 
mechanical mixture possible through 
farm-to-farm sales 

Seed grown and harvested under 
the supervision of the crop improve- 
ment associations of the various 
State agricultural colleges forms a 
nucleus which tends to keep varie- 
ties pure of mixture, noxious weeds, 
and diseases. Rules and regulations 
under which such seed is grown 
make it possible to provide a regular 
supply of excellent seed 

Buying such seed each year, or 
even every other year, would prob- 
ably be a far better practice than 
continuing to plant seed which be- 
comes more and more mixed each 
year. 
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Our Sacred Cows 


(Continued from page 849) 


herds with that of milk from low 
testing herds. Antioxidants cannot 
be used legally to prevent oxidized 
flavors from developing in dairy 
prosucts — a troublesome defect 
which occurs not only in market 
milk but also in frozen cream, butter, 
and dried whole milk. The addition 
of a harmless antioxidant would aid 
in extending the life of these prod- 
ucts. Incidentally, the use of anti- 
oxidants is permissible in some foods 
such as lard and potato chips. 

Milk solids can be used to build 
up the solids content of ice cream 
but not of milk or cream sold by 
that name. A product containing 12 
per cent fat cannot be sold as cream; 
yet, in the Chicago market, for ex- 
ample, experience has shown that 
most consumers prefer such a prod- 
uct to a legalized cream containing 
18 per cent fat that must sell at a 
higher price. 

If the law were more liberal in 
encouraging new types of dairy 
products there would probably be an 
increase in the consumption of both 
fat and milk solids-not-fat. 

The low-fat frozen products intro- 
duced to the consumer in recent 
years are meeting with popular ap- 
proval. A product containing 5 to 6 
per cent fat, 12 to 14 per cent milk 
solids-not-fat with 12 to 15 per cent 
sugar has much in its favor whether 
it be served soft or hard. The lower 
fat and higher milk solids-not-fat 


The hardest thing about 
making money last is to make 
it first. 


content of this product has nutri- 
tional advantages, is more refresh- 
ing than most ice cream containing 
a higher butterfat percentage espe- 
cially when served soft, and of course 
can be served the consumer at a 
lower cost. Yet our existing laws do 
not permit such a product being sold 
as ice cream, and in some states it 
cannot be sold at all since it does 
not comply with the existing state 
ice cream standards. 

The per capita consumption of 
butter is approximately 60 per cent 
of what it was 20 years ago. The 
acceptance of cheaper spreads (pea- 
nut butter, salad dressings, and oleo- 
margarine) is of course largely re- 
sponsible for this decrea&se in butter 
consumption. Experience has shown 
that such products cannot be suc- 
cessfully legislated against in order 
to protect dairy interests. 

Blending the cheaper vegetable 
solids with butter has been prac- 
ticed by the thrifty housewife for 
years, yet to commercialize on’ such 
a product would be considered high- 
ly sacrilegious by the dairy industry 
and illegal by regulatory officials. 
Yet who can deny that legalization 
of a spread containing a blend of 
high quality vegetable and butter- 
fats which could be sold for 40 to 50 
cents per pound would do much to 


recover some of our lost butter 


The farmer is faced with 
substitute problems other than oleo. 
There never was a time when there 
was as much competition for the 
human stomach. As high material 
and labor costs and high taxes force 
the price of dairy products higher, 
more and more consumers with fixed 
incomes will turn to cheaper or sub- 
stitute products. 


We help our competitors 


Filled milk, a product containing 
6 per cent vegetable fat and 20 per 
cent milk solids-not-fat, is sold with 
considerable success in several 
states. Many consumers consider it 
a satisfactory substitute for evapo- 
rated milk. They are no doubt in- 
fluenced in their thinking by the 
savings gained by its use. 

By making available non-fat milk 
solids at a low price through our 
overemphasizing the value of milk 
fat, we in the dairy industry are 
playing right into the hands of our 
competitors who combine these nu- 
tritious and tasty solids with cheap- 
er fats to make substitute dairy 
products. 

The writer recently sat in on a 
discussion held by the management 
of a company which for a number 
of years has processed a topping for 
ice cream and other desserts made 
from 30 per cent cream. Their an- 
nual use of butterfat has been ex- 
ceeding 2,000,000 pounds. Because 
of competition from toppings made 
from vegetable solids which can be 
sold at a lower price, this company 
is being forced to consider the sub- 
stitution of the cheaper vegetable 
solids for both the milk fat and 
milk solids-not-fat. 

To obtain the national picture, 
multiply this one incident by “x 
value” and the situation becomes 
serious. Would it not be well to 
promote research at our universities 
to study the merits of products made 
from combinations of vegetable and 
milk solids in order to retain as 
much of this market as possible 
even though another of our sacred 
cows would need to be slaughtered? 


We must move with caution 


It is important that we proceed 
with caution in formulating our pol- 
icy against ersatz milk, whipped 
cream, ice cream spreads, and other 
imitation dairy products. Bringing 
pressure through lobby groups to 
make such practices illegal can only 
mean more trouble for our industry 
in the end and will cost us the con- 
fidgnce and good will of the coh- 
suming public. On the other hard, 
if combinations of milk solids and 
vegetable solids could be developed 
and legalized which would meet with 
consumer acceptance and which 
could be sold at prices lower than 
those charged for regular dairy 
products, the total consumption of 
milk solids might be increased. 

City, state, and federal standards 
for dairy products are necessary and 


at lower prices, it would be well for 
us to give consideration to making 
such changes even if it does mean 
the sacrificing of one or more of our 
sacred cows in the dairy industry. 


it’s RIGHT 
on Your 
Foot, too! | 


BALL-BAND’S Red Ball 
trade-mark is the first 
thing to look for — in the 
store and on the merchan- 
dise — if you want to be sure 
of money-saving high quality in 
rubber footwear. 


Be sure to try the new Lique-Flex footweer — another 
BALL-BAND Development, lightest weight ond most ftler- 
idle of off Weotherprools. 


Weatherproofs 


WORK RUBBER 

A work rubber 
easy on and off Fits right long 
wearing 


BALL - BAND 
gives you lightweight comfort, and 
correct fit to make it easy on your 
feet even when you wear it all day long. 
BALL-BAND gives you—and your fam- 
ily—dependable Weatherproof protection 
for real economy through long wear. 


\\\ 
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ARCTICS 

4 and S-buckle heights Securely an- 
chored buckles. sturdy soles. correct. 
comfortable fit 
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Some mastitis germs are not killed by penicillin 
that's why each tube of Dr 
Ointment contains 100 milligrams of streptomycin as well 
as 150,000 units of penicillin 
treatment that kills not just one but fowr kinds of 
mastitis germs. In addition, the high potency of Dr. Hess 
Mastitis Ointment prevents germs from 
becoming resistant to treatment 

One tube of Mastitis Ointment—with easy-to-use 
applicator tip—is usually sufficient for the successful 
treatment of one quarter of the udder. Keep 


alone; 


several tubes handy 


action at the first sign of udder trouble 


Time Saver-Back Saver 


DEEP-BOWL DAIRY SCOOP 


With an Ingersoll Deep-Bow! Dairy Scoop, 
stable cleaning goes a lot faster and easier! Gets 
you through quicker—and with lots less work. 

The big, roomy bow! is designed to hold a 
right-size load and to prevent litter from scat- 
tering. Saves the valuable liquids, too. Notice 
how the sides are almost straight to hug gutter 
walls. That means a clean sweep on the first pass! 
And whether you prefer a Dee or long handle, 
you'll find that both are angled just right for 
easy scooping. 

That's why an Ingersoll Deep-Bow!l Dairy 
Scoop will make stable cleaning faster and eas- 
ier. Why it will pay you to order one from your 
dealer. If he doesn’t have them in stock, ask him 
to order from his regular jobber, or write for 
information to 


Ingersoll STEEL DIVISION 
BORG-WABNER CORPORATION 


SHOVEL DEPT., NEW CASTLE, IND. 


Hess Mastitis 


The result—a wide range 


and be prepared for fast 


the ration 


GET MORE MILK PER POUND OF FEED 


Cows on the Dr. Hess Research Farm always give 
more milk when Dr 
about 
groin fed. Try Stock Tonic in your herd. It contoins 
essential minerals and tonics that whet the appe- 
tite, aid digestion, turn feed to better use. 


Hess Stock Tonic is added to 
‘4 Ib. more milk per Ib. of 


DR.HESS 


MASTITIS OINTMENT 


De & CLARK, 


mc 


, ASHLAND, OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


Quality High in 


Curtiss Candy Company and McDonald Farms take 
ion’s share of awards. ‘“‘Pearlette’’ grand champion 
cow while 2-year-old bull wins the purple ribbon. 


VEN though entries dropped 
EF from 250 in 1950 to 213 in this 
year’s National Guernsey 

Show, it was one of the best ever 
held from the standpoint of quality 
with outstanding tops in practically 
every class 

One of the outstanding cows of the 
treed, Adohr Eldor Pearlette, from 
the Curtiss Candy Company herd, 
was the grand champion cow, du- 
plicating her accomplishment of two 
years ago when she was flown in 
from California 

Judge of this year’s show was L 
V. Wilson, official classifier for The 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, who 
did a masterful job lining up the 
classes and in every case justified his 
placings With logical reasons 

For the first time in many, many 
years a 2-year-old bull was grand 
champion at the National Guernsey 
Show. After barely nosing out an 
entry from Henslee Farm, Tennes- 
see, for first place in the 2-year-old 
class, McDonald Farms Steadfast 
Odin, owned by J. M. McDonald and 
Paul Schepflin, New York and Ohio, 
was selected for the coveted honor 

He was picked over the top aged 
bull, Welcome In McKnight, shown 
by W. W. McKitrick & Son, Ohio, 
that was reserve senior champion. 

In winning the 2-year-old class, 
the McDonald bred bull had an ad- 
vantage in breed character about the 
head, more depth of rear flank, more 
nearly level in the rump, and stood 
straighter on his hind legs than the 
Tennessee bull, Henslee Farms Sir 
Edward. The latter, however, had a 
decided advantage in smoothness 
over and behind the shoulders and 
stood straighter on his front legs. 

The McKitrick aged bull defeated 
last year’s national grand champion, 
McDonald Farms Ideal Mars, for be- 
ing smoother over the shoulders, 
showing more dairy character and 
exhibiting a little more balance 
throughout. 

Winner of the senior yearling class 
was McDonald Farms Steadfast 


Odin, grond 


Olen, shown by J. M. McDonald 
and Leén Randal, while a Curtiss 
Candy Co. entry was in second. 


Bull Calf Junior Champion 


One of the outstanding bulls in the 
immature classes was the first prize 
bull calf and junior champion bull, 


McDonald Farms Emory’s Philip, 
owned by G. C. Begent, E. J. Bar- 
rett, and J. M. McDonald. Second 
place went to an entry by Gerold 
Kepple of LIllinois while Curtiss 
Candy Company won third 

Curtiss Candy Proud King, shown 
by Curtiss Candy, won the jun‘or 


yearling class in which seven were 
shown, with W. W. McKitrick & Son 
in second 

Of the 31 heifer calves shown, 
first place went to McDonald Farms 
Le Prudence, shown by McDonald 
Farms, (reserve junior champion) 
with a Curtiss Candy Company en- 
try in second. Judge Wilson gave the 
top heifer an advantage in having 
more stretch, openness, and refine- 


ment, and being more nearly level 
in the rump. The second heifer 
showed more dairy character and 


was deeper in the rear flank. Third 
place went to an entry from Fors- 
gate Farms, New Jersey, that lacked 
in depth of body as compared to the 
other two heifers 


Strong Class of Junior Yearlings 


In one of the strongest classes of 
the entire show, Brays Island Plan- 
tation, Inc. South Carolina, won 
first and second place in the jun- 
ior yearling class The top heifer 
was Brays Island Princess Faye, la- 
ter made junior champion. She de- 
feated her stablemate on being a lit- 
tle sharper, more refined, and having 
a little more length of body. The 
third prize heifer shown by McDon- 
ald Farms was a deeper bodied heifer, 
but didn’t have the stretch that was 
shown in the two heifers above her. 

In another close placing, Curtiss 
senior 
McDonald 


Candy Lucky Dream won the 


yearling over a 


champion bull, 


. shown by J. M. McDonald and Poul Schepfiin, New York. 
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National Guernsey Show 


Farms entry for being deeper in the 
heart and body although not having 
as much stretch as the heifer in see- 
ond place, 

J. M. MeDonald won the junior 
get of sire class on the get of Mc- 
Donald Farms S. Leader with Fors- 
gate Farms in second and Curtiss 
Candy Company in third. 

Winner of the best udder class was 
the Forsgate Farms entry that later 
won the 4-year-old cow class, Glen- 
burnie Majesty’s Actress, although 
the second prize winner, Wil-O-Way 
Comrade’s Caroline had a higher 
rear attachment of udder. 

In a very good 2-year-old class 
with twenty shown, Forsgate Farms 
won first on Hagan Farms Merry 
Song. The first heifer made an out- 
standing top, having more length of 
body, more size and scale, a nicer 
balanced udder, and a little more 
openness than the second place heif- 
er from McDonald Farms. The latter 
placed over the third prize heifer 
from Curtiss Candy on dairy charac- 
ter and rear udder. 

Curtiss Candy won the 3-year-old 
class on Lookout Valley Levity Lu- 
cille, again showing more. stretch 
and scale and having a decided ad- 
vantage in balance of udder with a 
squarer teat placement and wider 
rear attachment. Curtiss Candy was 
in second place with a cow having 
more capacity of udder, depth of 
body, and showed more clean cutness 
in the neck than did the third place 
cow from Pebblebrook Farms, Ohio. 

Probably the most interesting class 
of the entire show was the 4-year- 
old cow class in which the top pair 
was very close. The first prize cow, 
Glenburnie Majesty’s Actress, shown 
by Forsgate Farms, carried an ex- 
cellent udder, and showed a little 
more balance than the McDonald 
Farms cow in second place that was 
larger, had more scale, but needed 
more depth in proportion to her 
scale. Her udder was not quite as 
well balanced as the first prize cow. 
Third place went to Brays Island 
Plantation on a cow with a lot of 


stretch and more depth and capacity 
than the cows below her. 


“Pearlette” Grand Champion 


Twenty-one aged cows were shown 
with the grand champion of two 
years ago again heading the line, 
Adohr Eldor Pearlette, this year 
shown by Curtiss Candy Company. 
She was placed first in the class, 
over the very nice cow from Illinois 
entered by Mrs. Dorothy Polivka, 
Wil-O-Way Comrade’s Caroline, for 
showing more character about the 
front end, being deeper in the heart 
and deeper in the rear flank. The 
second place cow was given the ad- 
vantage in having a nicer balanced 
udder and a squarer teat placement 
than the champion cow. Brays Island 
Plantation was in third place with a 
very nicely balanced cow that 
showed a little high at the tail set- 
ting and lacked in the stretch and 
scale that the two cows above her 
possessed. As in the past, there were 
several outstanding individuals in 
the aged cow class through the first 
ten places. 

“Pearlette” was senior and grand 
champion cow while reserve senior 
champion and reserve grand cham- 
pion went to the second prize aged 
cow. 

The groups were pretty well split 
up between Curtiss Candy and Mc- 
Donald Farms with the former hav- 
ing first prize dairy herd, second 
prize best 3 females, third prize get 
of sire, and third prize production 
get of sire. McDonald Farms had 
first prize best 3 females, get of sire, 
production get of sire, second and 
third prize produce of dam, and third 
prize dairy herd. Brays Island Plan- 
tation won first on their produce of 
dam and had the third prize best 3 
females. 

Five state herds were shown with 
Illinois first, Ohio second, Minnesota 
third, Tennessee fourth, and Iowa 
fifth. 

The premier exhibitor award went 
to Curtiss Candy Company, while J. 
M. McDonald was premier breeder. 


hen autumn leaves 
fall left and right 


for green and 


TS WINTER—use a really fine winter grade motor oil like Quaker 
State Cold-Test. Notice how much you will reduce the rate of 
wear in your engines. And see how much you save, too! Repair 
and upkeep costs will be lower. And besides, you'll enjoy quicker 
starts, smoother, quieter and more powerful performance. 

Only 100% pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil is used in Quaker 
State Motor Oil. Only the finest, most modern equipment is utilized. 
Only top-flight technical skill is employed in its making. So no 
wonder Quaker State is the finest motor oil produced anywhere 
in the world. 

If the manufacturer of your car recommends Heavy Duty Oil with 
detergency, ask for Quaker State HD Oil. 


QUAKER STATE 


COLD-TEST MOTOR OIL 


40¢ per U. S. Quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tox 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA, 
Member Pennsylvome Grode Crude Ov Associotion 
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Adotir Elder Pearlette, senior and grand chempien 
cow, shown by Curtiss Candy Compeny Farms, illinois. a 
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Make MORE money 


with GRADE-A 
EQUIPMENT 


Grade-A farm products are worth 
more. So is Grade-A equipment. 
And since 1867 the Grade-A line in 
barn equipment has always been 


LOUDEN. Modern in design and 
rugged construction, 

equipment lasts years 
keeps your animals healthier — 


helps you make more money. 


with a Louden barn-cleaner. Two types— 

Dual-Unit Chain-Drive, or Chainless 

Power-Scoop, So practical in design that % 

you can install them without outside help 


so powerful they clean any-size barn. 
Discharge unit can be placed at any 
orner of barn, works at any angle. 


MILKING PARLOR 

ment is suit- 

able for any arrangement—handling any 

number of cows. Easier to install—easier 

to keep clean. For FREE milking-parlor 
plans see your Louden dealer. 

Keep 


herd healthier with Louden Ventilation. 
Also protect your buildings from rot a’ 


deterioration. See your Louden dealer 
NOW about ventilation, and any other 
barn equipment you need . or write 


The LOUDEN Congany 


411 E. Court St. 


Get money-saving 
BARN BOOK 


This valuable 
100-page book 
shows low-cost 
ways to improve 
your barn. Sent 
free but a 
dime to cover 
mail cost will 
be appreciated 


| BARN EQUIPMENT 


MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books ... Send for samples... No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
... Longer Life 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


WEST COLLEGE AVENUE 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


available . . . GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 
end construction, of papules prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Ports — infietions, tubing, gaskets, etc. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Pabst Premier Breeder and 


This makes the fourth time in the last five years 
that the Wisconsin herd has won both awards 


at The National Holstein Show. 


Quality 


again was well up to por with other years. 


ITH 296 shown in individual 
classes, the National Hol- 
stein show again was the 
largest breed show at this year’s 
National Dairy Cattle Congress. 
Despite the fact that blue ribbons 
were well dispersed among the doz- 
ens of exhibitors, Pabst Farms, Wis- 
consin, won both the premier breed- 
er and premier exhibitor awards. 
Judge of the show was the vet- 
eran H. H. Kildee, former Dean of 
Agriculture at Iowa State College, 
who found numerous problems in 
the classes that ranged from 10 to 
42 in size. 
One of the outstanding individuals 
in the entire show Was the grand 
champion bull, Smithland Supreme 


Champion, first prize aged bull 
shown by Forsgate Farms, New 
Jersey, that showed quite a little 


more refinement, quality, and smooth- 
ness than Pabst Sir Regal Fobes 
from Pabst Farms, that won second 
place and was reserve senior cham- 
pion. Border Admiral Jewel, shown 
by Hickory Creek Farms, Illinois, 
was third in the class of ten. 

Junior champion bull was Golden 
Dairy Wayne King, owned by Haw- 
thorn Mellody Farms, Illinois, that 
topped the senior yearling class, 
while the second prize senior year- 
ling, Pabst Statesman, owned by 
Mooseheart, Illinois, was reserve 
junior champion. 

Two very good bulls from Hickory 
Creek won first and second in the 
junior yearling buil class, while 
Elmwood Farms, Illinois, won the 
bull calf class on Skokie Regent 
Supply Master. Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany had the second prize calf 
while another Elmwood Farms entry 
was in third. 


Hetts 2-Year-Old Bull Wins 


In one of the closer placings 
made in the bull classes, Crescent 
Beauty Commander, bred and owned 
by Allen Hetts, Wisconsin, defeated 
Wis Confident shown by Wisconsin 
State Reformatory. “Commander” 
was selected because of his refine- 
ment, sharpness, and quality. The 
second prize bull did have an ad- 


vantage. in being a deeper bodied 
bull. 

Winner of the best udder class 
was Neshonoc Joan Cyclone, entered 
by Pabst Farms, while Hickory 
Creek Farms’ cows won second and 
third. 

First place in the heifer calf class 
went to Skokie Lilith Regina, Elm- 
wood Farms, while a 4-H club heifer 
from Jefferson County, Wisconsin, 
shown by Ralph Draeger, was in 
second. These two heifers were 
very close, the first being deeper in 
the heart and body as wel! as hav- 
ing more width and constitution, 
while the second heifer showed much 
more quality and dairy character, 
having a little more stretch and an 
advantage in being more nearly 
level in the rump 


Wisconsin Reformatory Tops 
Helfer Classes 


Winner of the junior yearling class 
was an entry from Wisconsin State 
Reformatory, Wis Treasure, that 
was deeper and wider than the sec- 
ond place heifer shcwn by Kil-Bar 
Farms, Inc. Minnesota, that was 
stronger in the top line, longer and 
cleaner cut in the neck, and showed 
more dairy character than the first 
prize heifer. 

The senior yearling class present- 
ed quite a problem to Judge Kildee 
and after careful deliberation he 
gave Henry Bartel of Kil-Bar Farms 
the choice of taking his good heifer 
that had difficulty walking back 
to the barn or taking the chance of 
having her placed down in the line. 
For 15 or 20 minutes she was next 
to the first prize heifer, Wis Repose 
shown by Wisconsin State Reforma- 
tory, but on circling the top heif- 
ers just before tying the ribbons, 
the walking difficulty was so pro- 
nounced in the Kil-Bar heifer that 
Henry took her back to the barn. 
That gave everyone in the lineup an 
opportunity to move up one notch 
and Lee Barney and Roy Phipps & 
Son, Wisconsin, had the second place 
heifer while a Hickory Creek Farms 
entry was in third. 

Junior champion was the first 
prize junior yearling, Wis Treasure, 


Smithland Supreme Champion, senior and grand cham- a 
pion bull, shown by fForsgate Forms, New Jersey. Se 
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pion cow, shown by 


Rosehill Fayne Wayne, senior and grand cham- 
Kil-Bar 


Farms, Minnesota. 


Exhibitor At National Show 


while the top senior yearling, Wis 
Repose, was named reserve junior 
champion. 

The get of Hallrose Hazel Lad 
from Hickory Creek Farms won the 
junior get of sire class with Wis- 
consin State Reformatory second 
and third. 

First prize 2-year-old was Mont- 
vale Ormsby Glenice, an entry from 
Mooseheart that had just freshened. 
She placed over the second prize 
heifer, shown by Allen Hetts, that 
was quite different in type, showing 
more dairy character and refine- 
ment but being rather shallow in 
the heart. The top heifer was very 
deep and had a distinct advantage 
in body conformation. A Forsgate 
Farms entry was in third. 

In a very good ring of 3-year-old 
cows, the winner of the best udder 
class, Neshonoc Joan Cyclone, shown 
by Pabst Farms, won first even 
though she was a trifle short in 
body. She placed over the second 
prize cow shown by Jake Zarnowski, 
Kansas, because she was deeper, 
showed more spring of rib, was 
more level on the sole of udder, and 
was deeper in the heart. An entry 
from Wisconsin State Reformatory 
was third and might have placed 
higher except for being faulty in 
her hind legs. 

The 4-year-old class was won by 
Pabst Roamer Finella, winner of 
many blue ribbons in the past, that 
placed over her stablemate, Pabst 
Reburk Rag Apple, that was some- 
what deeper in body and showed a 
nicely balanced udder but lacked in 


wife is always moving things around. 


and lacked 


dairy character and was down on 
her pasterns as compared to the top 
cow. The -third prize cow was 
shown by Bristol Farms, Wisconsin, 
that did not have quite as much 
depth of heart and was a little 
more set in hind legs than the two 
cows above her. 


Rosehill Fayne Wayne Grand 
Champion 


One of the most _ interesting 
classes was the aged cow class, 
numbering 42, in which 11-year-old 
Rosehill ‘Fayne Wayne again came 
through to win first prize and went 
on to be senior and grand champion. 
Even though she was showing a lit- 
tle footsore, she still had the tre- 
mendous body, rump, depth of heart, 
spring of rib, and balance of udder 
that has enabled her to win so 
many purple ribbons. She was again 
shown by Henry Bartel, now of Kil- 
Bar Farms, Minnesota. The second 
place cow was Pabst Burkeride 
Bloom, shown by Sunnylea Farm, 
Wisconsin, that had wonderful body 
capacity and a very nice udder, but 
was showing down in the  »asterns 
in scale that the top 
cow had. A Forsgate Farms entry 
with an excellent mammary system 
was in third, but was quite a lot 
smaller than the two cows above her. 

The first prize 4-year-old, Pabst 
Roamer Finella, was reserve grand 
champion of the show. 

Pabst Farms swept the group 
classes, having first prize dairy 
herd, best 3 females, get of sire, 
and produce of dam. In the get of 
sire class, the get of Pabst Regal 
was first while the get of Pabst 
Roamer was second. Hickory Creek 
Farms had second prize dairy herd 
and third prize produce of dam, 
while Jake Zarnowski of Kansas had 
the third prize best 3 females and 
get of sire. Wisconsin State Re- 
formatory had the second prize best 
3 femaies and third prize dairy herd. 

Of the five. state herds shown, 
Wisconsin won first place handily, 
having all first or second prize ani- 
mals in the group. Illinois was sec- 
ond, followed by Michigan, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma. 


Pat—The bullet went in me chist 
and came out me back. 

Friend—But that would make it 
go through your heart and kill you. 

Pat—Not me. You see, me heart 
was in me mouth at the time. 


didn’t 
believe 
Rose 


until I milked my own purebred 
Jerseys with the Marlow Milker. Now I 
know the Marlow keeps teats and udders 
soft and healthy . . . haven't had one 
mastitis flare-up since we put in the Mar- 
low over a year ago . . . no more penicillin.” 


says Ralph E. Cope Jr., Langlois, Ore., 
outstanding Jersey breeder and owner of 
Ope! Crystel Lady, World's All-Time 
Butterfat Production Champion on Twice- 
@-dey Milking; 23,750¢ milk, 1237/ fat! 
What a record! 


hy ok fa 


“The Marlow’s vigorous, low vacuum, 

massaging action’at 120 pulsations per 

minute causes my cows to keep pressure on 

the udder until that last and richest milk 

comes down from the upper part into the 
il. We owe a lot to the Marlow for our 
igh production records.” 


4c. says: “Our money back guaran- 

tee proves the Marlow will make 

more money for you, too! Write to- 

day for full details and our 
eosy-payment plan. 


MARLOW 
bell 


MAIL Coupon for More Proof 


“All my cows hold up at the end of their 
lactations much better with the Marlow. 
Opal Crystal Lady averaged 654 milk on 
her championship record. On her last day 
on test she gave 57.74 milk . . . and the 
next day 60% again with the Marlow. Now 
I know everything Marlow says about his 


milker is true! 


J. C. MARLOW MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. H, Mankato, Minn. 


Please send, free, “What Leading Dairy- 
men Say About the Morlow Milker.” 


Nome 
Address 


THE MARLOW IS NOT JUST ANOTHER MILKER—IT'S DIFFERENT! 


Give dis Old Barn... 


a new lease on life! 


Nothing makes an old barn easier on 
the eyes than re-siding it with Ruber- 
oid Stonewall Board—it'll never need 
a paint job again. But, besides sav- 
ing maintenance costs, you save the 
barn itself for years and years of 
longer useful life with minimum ex- 
pense and effort. 

Made of Portland Cement and as- 
bestos rock fibers, Stonewall Board 
is everlasting — fireproof, rat-proof, 


Th RUBEROID co. 


Dept. 1114 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


won't rot or rust. One of the most 
universally suitable materials for 
covering large areas—inside and out. 
It is easily nailed. You can readily 
score it and break it to size. It goes 
up fast and lasts — with no mainte- 
nance. See your local dealer about 
Stonewall Board, or write us for free 
booklet, “How to Give Your Barn 
Sturdy Sidewalls” and name of near- 
est dealer. 
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Smells good — is good! For the 
tastiest, most uniformly flavored 
ham you've ever eaten — try the 
sure, easy Morton Way of curing. 
It's fast — it's complete — it’s 
positive . . . cures hams, shoulders 
and bacon to a delicious perfection 
every time, cuts work, saves money. 
Morton's meat curing products 
are ready-mixed, ready to use! You 
can follow your own favorite 
method of curing, too. The Morton 
Way fits your way ... whether you 
use a dry cure or brine cure, whether 
you use a meat pump or not. See 
your dealer for Morton's meat cur- 
ing products — the favorite of 9 
out of 10 who use a scientifically 
blended ready-to-use-cure! 


FREE 


New Meat Curing Folder 
Send today for your free 
copy of this mew folder! 
Learn bow simple and rasy 
bome meat curing actually 
is when you use Morton's 
curing products, Write 
Morton Salt Co., Box 
Chicage 90, 


THE 


MORTON WAY 


FITS YOUR WAY 


MEAT FOR YOUR HOME FREEZER 


The locker operator in your town can 
help you get the best results from your 
home freezer. He can show you why sharp 
freezing, proper wrapping and packaging 
umportant in maintaining fresh flavor 
longer in foods stored in home freezers 
Your local locker operator welcomes you 
to bis plant and also welcomes the oppor- 
tuanty to explain the various services he 
has to offer toward helping you live better 
for less. See him next tame you re in town. 


Gas-Tight Silos 
Cut Storage Losses 


Half-dry silage did far better 
than slightly wilted silage in 
these USDA gas-tight silo tests. 


by Milton E. Bliss 


HAT tall, blue, shiny, cylindri- 
cal structure showing up over 
more commonly as part of the 

cluster of farm buildings is more 


than just another silo. Inside and 
out it has smooth walls that will 
not rust nor chip nor breakdown 


from the action of acids. In addi- 
tion a highly important feature is 
that it is air-tight. 

Tightly sealed to exclude all air, 
crops put into it undergo less change 
than ordinarily occurs in a conven- 
tional silo. It’s true that some air 
goes in with the chopped forage at 
the time of filling. That air supports 
some fermentation but when it is 
used up and the by-product, carbon 
dioxide, takes its place, the latter 
gas has a tendency to prevent fur- 
ther chemical change of any kind. 

Gas-tight silos have undergone 
one year of tests at the United 
States Department of Agriculture's 
experimental farms at Beltsville, 
Md., and some results from their 
use can now be reported. 

In June of 1950 alternate wind- 
rows of a first cutting of a mixture 
containing alfalfa and grass were 
stored in two different gas-tight si- 
los measuring 14 feet in diameter by 
40 feet in height. A month later 
without taking off any of the crop 
at the upper surface, alternate 
windrows of a second cutting of the 
same mixture were stored in these 
same structures. Each silo was filled 
to about two-fifths of its capacity 
with no tramping. In one silo the for- 
age stored was slightly wilted so as 
to contain about 36 per cent of dry 
matter. Into the other one was put 
chopped forage which was allowed 
to cure further in the field. It av- 
eraged 54 per cent dry matter 

Feed from both structures was 
given as the only roughage to 14 
milk cows in an 80-day feeding 
experiment. 


No Top Spoilage 

Even though there was consider- 
able variation in the dry matter 
content in the two structures, the 
feed in both had a good appearance 
and a good smell. In neither of the 
silos was there any spoilage at the 
top surface nor at the level where 
the second cutting joined the first 
Nor was there any mold in either 


type of silage, except for a small 
amount in one silo when it was 
nearly empty. That was probably 


due to the fact that the opening at 
the base for the unloader was left 
open 

Cows fed wilted silage (the higher 
moisture content of the two) dur- 
ing the 80-day feeding trial aver- 
aged a live weight loss of about two- 
fifths of a pound per day and a de- 
cline in milk production that aver- 
aged a little over 11 per cent for 
each 30-day period. They ate 101 


The four smooth walled silos in this picture, token at the USDA Research Center, Belts- 


ville, Md., are gas-tight. 
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Preliminary tests show thet such structures reduce feed losses 


during storage. Shown is @ group of Wisconsin grossiand farmers on tour of the Center. 


Ibs. dry matter for each 100 Ibs. 4 
per cent milk produced. 


Gain on Half Dry Silage 


By contrast, cows fed the drier of 
the two silages showed an average 
gain in live weight. While they, too, 
declined in milk production, the av- 
erage over a 30-day period was only 
8 per cent. They consumed 108 Ibs. 
dry matter for each 100 Ibs. 4 per 
cent milk produced. 

The animals in both groups were 
allowed to eat as much silage as 
they could consume. This turned 
out to be 2 1/3 Ibs. dry matter for 
each 100 Ibs. live weight by the 
cows fed wilted silage, and 2% Ibs. 
dry matter for each 100 Ibs. live 
weight by those fed the half dry 
silage. 


Loss is Low 


In an ordinary silo losses of dry 
matter during storage run as high 
as 10 to 15 per cent. In the gas- 
tight silos at Beltsville, dry matter 
losses were far less — under 6 per 
cent in the case of the wilted silage 
and only about 1 per cent in the 
half dry silage. 


Tramping Not Needed 


On the basis of their limited trials, 
Beltsville investigators have come to 
the conclusion that tramping while 
filling silo is not necessary. But 
they have found that it is a good 
idea to adjust the blower pipe so 
as to get an even distribution of the 
chopped forage. 

They have found, too, that where 
@ gas-tight silo is used, filling may 
be done on widely separated dates 
without?any top spoilage. 

Their trials indicate that less fer- 
mentation occurs in half dry silage 
(about 50 per cent dry matter) than 
in slightly wilted silage (which may 
contain only about 35 per cent dry 
matter). Small losses in dry matter 
and stigar and a lower acid content 
support this conclusion. 

When it comes to carotene losses, 
however, they are about the same 
in the gas-tight silo as those that 
occur in an ordinary silo 


Cows fed on the drier of the two 


silages ate more of and held their 
body weight better than those fed 
on the higher moisture silage. When 
silage of a high dry matter content 
is made it is desirable to keep the 
discharge door closed tightly to pre- 
vent the entrance of air which sup- 
ports mold growth. 


Feed of the Future 


If you've never sampled the prod- 
uct in these new gas-tight 
structures may be pleasantly 
surprised once you do. Chopped for- 
age put in at the proper moisture 
content turns into a highly palatable 
product with pleasing aroma and, 
except for the carotene loss, much 
of the same feeding value as at the 
time of ensiling. 


one of 
you 


Partnership Can Help 
Farmer Retire Earlier 


If you are getting along in years 
or too ill for heavy farm work, don't 
sell out, but invest in a sound busi- 
ness agreement with a young am- 
bitious couple. This suggestion comes 
from Frank V. Beck, extension farm 
management specialist at Rutgers 
University 


Some elderiy or ill couples con- 
tinue to work on year after year 
until finally their health forces 


rhe rem- 
begin re- 
and more gradually. 
young 


interest- 


them to quit and sel! out 
edy, says Dr t 
tirement earlie! 

Select some 
couple and offer them an 
ing business partnership with an op- 
tion to buy your farm in small pay- 
ments over a period of years 

They will work hard to make the 
partnership pay good profit If 
they profit, so do you. Savings 
made by the young couple can be 


Beck, is 


ambitious 


used to buy the farn 

Besides gradually retiring from 
farming at an earlier and more en- 
joyable age, you will be giving a 
young couple a real chance to be- 
gin farming with only a small 


amount of capital 


Legal papers can be prepared by 
a lawyer after plans have been care- 
fully worked out. 
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The Modern 
Dairy is a 
Milk Factory 


(Continued from page 854) 


depends upon the cow’s condition and 
production as to how much feed she 
gets. The milker regulates the 
amount of feed but doesn’t handle it. 
No one touches the feed from the 
time the sacks are emptied into the 
mixer. 

During the winter 2,000 to 3,000 
tons of ensilage stored in trench 
silos provide a succulent to help 
maintain production. The main 
roughage, however, is hay; 150 tons 
a month are ground and fed. The 
grinder will handle 100 bales per 
hour. The ground hay is blown into 
a cyclone, or air escape. It passes 
over two powerful electric magnets 
that remove the wire. This reduces 
the death loss of cows due to wire 
to less than one per cent yearly. 

From the air escape the hay is 
taken by link chain conveyors across 
corrals to the feed bunks. These are 
large self-feeders that will hold a 
week's supply of feed. They resem- 
ble hog feeders with their sloping 
sides that are lined with metal to 
help prevent bridging. The self- 
feeders stretch for 250 feet across 
four corrals. As there are stan- 
chions on both sides, eight corrals are 
serviced. Stanchions are closed four 


Muddy water does not be- 
come clearer by disturbing it. 


hours before milking time to avoid 
feed flavors in the milk. Hay is dis- 
tributed through the self-feeders 
with another ingenious set of link 
chain conveyors. A system of auto- 
matic relays and switches makes 
sure each section of the feeder will 
get its equal share of hay. 

It all sounds very easy. An hour 
after one switch has been thrown 
one man has ground and fed six 
tons of hay. It is easy, but it has 
taken a lot of hard work and money 
to get the kinks worked out of it. 
Knox wouldn't estimate the installa- 
tion cost, but says he wouldn’t make 
any major changes in it, or do with- 
out this hay feeding system. 

Every inventor has his bad mo- 
ments. Harley Knox had his soon 
after he started mixing molasses 
with ground hay. It worked fine for 
awhile, then two hundred cows be- 
came sick. It was soon discovered 
that saliva from the cows diluted 
the molasses hay that remained in 
the bottom of the self-feeders. It 
was an expensive lesson. The mo- 
lasses is now fed free choice in 
troughs; the hay is fed dry. 

During the spring and summer no 
hay or silage is fed. Knox grows al- 
falfa that is fed green. It is cut 
with a field chopper and hauled in 
large trucks fourteen miles to the 
dairy. Here it is fed in the same 
portable feed mangers that are used 
for silage during the winter. Green 
alfalfa is not fed as an economy 


The entire dairy operation is con- 
fined to less than fifteen acres. On 
that area are two large trench si- 
los, sheds for equipment, hay, grain, 
and calves. Two houses, the proc- 
essing plant and milking barn, and 
corrals and alleys for the herd are 
included on the fifteen acres. Cost 
of land, convenience of handling the 
cows, and mechanization are large- 
ly responsible for the compactness. 

The corrals and alleys are paved. 
The problem of hoof rot and keep- 
ing cows clean on pavement has 
been solved by bedding them down 
with wood shavings. The shavings 
are changed weekly. The manure 
and shavings soaked with urine are 
hauled to the ranch where commer- 
cial nitrogen is added before spread- 
ing on the sandier soils. Power 
scrapers, a loading bridge, and 
eighteen yard dump trucks make 
the entire operation easy and fast. 
Bedding down corrals with shavings 
may not be new to some people, but 
it’s definitely an innovation in San 
Diego where cows are never housed 
and ten inches of rainfall doesn't 
create much of a mud problem. 

After seeing the Knox dairy and 
talking with the owners, one cannot 
help but be impressed. The cows 
must still be milked 365 days a 
year, but the hard work has been 
largely eliminated. No milk is car- 
ried. No hay or grain is hauled. 
No manure is shoveled. Almost all 
of the hard work is done with me- 
chanical equipment. The owner 
feels there is a definite saving of 
time that more than pays for the 
cost of the equipment involved. Cer- 
tainly the dairy is a more pleasant 
place to work than most. That 
means a higher caliber employee can 
be secured for the same money and 
the labor turnover is less. That is 
a very important factor in a com- 
petitive labor market such as exists 
in San Diego at the present time. 


When Cows Lack 
Phosphorus 


A cow seriously lacking phosphor- 
us in her ration would just as soon 
chew on a pair of overalls as eat 
hay. In fact, the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation says that phosphorus defi- 
ciency should be suspected whenever 
cattle show a liking for anything in- 
digestible — such as stones or wood 
or rubbish. That should be a signal 
to check up on the phosphorus in- 
take of the herd and to provide more 
phosphorus immediately if the in- 
vestigation reveals a deficiency. Fail- 
ure to do so wil] lead to general un- 
thriftiness, lameness, lower milk 
production, and birth of fewer calves. 
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, Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
* Hobbs Gloss Lid. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION, PiTtssuRGH 22, Pa. 


THE RIGHT START FOR YOUR CALVES means profitable 
returns. Start them on National No-Milk Calf Food. Calves know the 
they eat it readily. Calves show the difference . . . in 


difference .. . 


NATIONAL 


full development and rapid growth. 

NATIONAL NO-MILK’S CALF RAISING 
PLAN is economical to follow . . . it’s about 
half the cost of raising a calf on whole milk. 
Try it and see the difference. 

See Your Dealer for Free Copy of Nationa! Calf Reising Book 


naTionAl company 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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LET'S START OVER, MR. SECRETARY 


DURING late summer and early fall, meetings 
were held in almost every farm county to 

discuss, criticize, and make recommendations on 
the “Family Farm Policy Review.” The reports 
of these county meetings have been assembled 
by states and forwarded to the United States 
Department of Agriculture 

Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, ap- 
parently felt early this year that the work of 
the Department of Agriculture should be studied 
and weighed to find out whether or not the De- 
partment was actually meeting the needs and the 
desires of the average American farmer 

Whether you're a dairy farmer, Secretary of 
Agriculture. or editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, it 
is just good business judgment to make and in- 
vite a constructive, critical analysis of your 
work. That is why dairy farmers keep farm ac- 
counts, compare notes with their neighbors, and 
attend farm meetings. That is why we con- 
stantly seek constructive criticism of this pub- 
lication, why we conduct surveys of our readers, 
and why we compare this magazine with other 
publications in the field 

The Secretary of Agriculture appointed a sub- 
committee to review farm policies, make a pro- 
visional report and tentative recommendations. 
We are advised that this subcommittee had the 
cooperation of non-governmental organizations. 
We do not know who worked on the report and 
recommendations 

The original report, before us now, is 121 
pages in length. We have reviewed it thorough- 
ly and are groggy from trying to digest it and 
fit it into a logical pattern which might be used 
as a guide to the Department of Agriculture and 
Congress 

The Secretary instructed the Production and 
Marketing Administration to carry this volumi- 
nous report into every county, conduct farmer 
meetings, and then report back the results of 
those meetings to the Department of Agriculture. 
The meetings were to be held largely during 
the months of July, August, and September 

In our opinion, this method of otaining 
farmer sentiment and opinion is wholly inade- 
quate. The results or findings will be inconclu- 
sive and meaningless. This is, in no way, a re- 
flection on the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, nor on the thousands of fine men 
wha may have conscientiously tried to carry out 
their orders in conducting these meetings. It 
was simply an unsound procedure from its in- 
ception 

In the first place, you don’t ask your hired 
man to report back to you on what a fine work- 
er he is. If you want a reliable survey, you 
have that survey made by someone independent 
and unbiased and uninterested in the results 


Secondly, if you wish a survey made, you get a 
representative sample or cross section of the 
group you wish surveyed. You do not seek the 
opinions of those few who happen to be vocal 
or particularly interested in supporting—or op- 
posing—some particular phase of the question 
being studied. Thirdly, the persons being sur- 
veyed should understand clearly what is expected 
of them and what the specific questions are that 
must be answered. 

The Production and Marketing Administration 
is one agency of the United States Department 
of Agriculture that was to be evaluated in this 
survey. Is it good sense, then, to ask them to 
conduct the survey and make the report? The 
county meetings were held during the busiest 
time of the harvest year. Rare is the farmer 
who is going to leave crops in the field and 
work undone to spend hours of study, and addi- 
tional time attending meetings, to consider this 
voluminous report. Further, ample consideration 
of all aspects of the Family Farm Policy Review 
could not be given in a matter of hours. It 
would take a well-informed person a matter of 
weeks or months of constant, full-time applica- 
tion to do a thorough job of evaluating the Re- 
view and make recommendations on it. 

The «reports coming in to us from certain 
states indicate that the 12l-page Review was 
practically ignored in most county discussions 
The reports in our hands indicate that general 
consideration was given to some of the broad, 
general subjects. Nothing more could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

Frankly, we believe that a sampling of farmer 
opinion is most desirable. It is unfortunate that 
the Secretary and his staff did not conduct this 
survey on a sound, unbiased, and reliable basis. 


The Department would have some reliable in-° 


formation today if it had seen fit to employ an 
independent public opinion survey organization to 
do this work. The handling of public opinion 
surveys is a highly technical procedure, more so 
than most people appreciate. The precautions 
taken and the techniques used are important, 
however, because they increase the reliability of 
the results obtained. 

Frankly, we believe that the P.M. A. commit- 
teemen and the few farmers who cooperated 
with them largely “donated their time” on this 
project. We see little, or no, significance in the 
results. It is our sincere hope, however, that the 
Department will not fold its tent but will start 
over again using the services of an independent 
public opinion survey. The Department should 
invite and receive the cooperation and support of 
all farm organizations in the development and 
application of a new, reliably organized and con- 
ducted survey in the future. ‘ 


A LEADER PASSES ON 


E ARLY in September a leader and a true friend 

of the industry was lost in the passing of 
Guy E. Harmon, well known breeder of purebred 
livestock, plant breeder, livestock judge, and for 
the past 16 years manager of Blakeford Farms, 
Maryland 

His leadership qualities, character, and stature 
are ably portrayed in a tribute paid by one who 
knew him well, Karl B. Musser, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Guernsey Cattle Club. For 
the benefit of those who did not know him, we 
are taking the liberty of quoting parts of Mr 
Musser's tribute: 

It does not fall to the lot of many men to 
have the confidence and admiration of so many 
people as did Guy E. Harmon. His name was 
never mentioned except with profound respect. 
His judgment and wisdom in livestock breeding 
was of leadership quality. He knew, as all great 
breeders know, that livestock never is better 
than the ‘arming practices associated with it...” 


“This modest man was typical of great men. 
He worked hard and seemed perfectly satisfied 
if he alone knew that progress was being made. He 
was never premature in his conclusions and sought 
no recognition or publicity. Never did there ema- 
nate from him a word or act that would em- 
barrass or wound the sensibilities of friend or 
foe. He loved peace and in it a chance to do 
good. When unfairness, other than truth, ab- 
sence of loyalty or the glibness of gossip ap- 
peared, no man stood four-square with a greater 
degree of staunchness against it.” 

“Those who knew him well, in these days fol- 
lowing his death, are finding themselves reliving 
numerous occasions in which Guy Harmon spelled 
out the answer. To his friends he was so de- 
pendable that none ever searched beyond him...” 

“Some can pass and be mourned, however 
deeply, yet be forgotten. Some that pass cannot 
be forgotten because they have written their 
names indelibly in the blood stream of improved 
livestock, and so it will be with Guy's name...” 


A Guest Editorial 


DIFFICULT TO SUPPRESS PROFANITY 


I* IS difficult for a dairyman to suppress pro- 

fanity upon reading the headline over a clipped 
editorial from the Portland Oregonian, reprinted 
in the Des Moines Tribune of September 7. 

The editorial gloats over the fact that oleo can 
now be sold under the color of good butter, yel- 
low. But the crowning insult is the headline 
which reads: 

“Dairy Industry Must Sell Butter on Its 
Merits.” 

What, in the name of al! that’s good and holy, 
does the editor of the Oregonian suppose butter 
has been selling on? 

Why does the oleo maker want to color his 
grease yellow except to imitate the merit of 
butter? 

How come the yellow color is a great triumph 
for oleo makers except that it has been given 
value by the long years of effort of the dairy in- 
dustry to improve and standardize the quality of 
its product? 

Why can't the oleo industry sell its product on 
its merits instead of trying to imitate the color 
of another product that has been selling for a 
hundred years on its merits? 

Why cannot oleo be colored a shell pink, red, 
or lime green and create a value of its own, if it 
is such grand stuff? 

Of all the guts that have ever been exhibited 
in public, this suggestion of the Oregonian, in 
support of oleo, that butter has not been “selling 
on its merits” is the grandest and most illumi- 
nating display of viscera the country has ever 
witnessed 

(The foregoing editorial was written by Don L. 
Berry, publisMer of the Indianola (Iowa) Record- 
Herald. It appeared originally in The Record- 
Herald of September 13, 1951.—Eb.) 


In 1904, W. D. Hoard said: 
ENJOY YOUR WORK 


N COMPUTING the value of various feeds for 

cows, scientists lay great stress upon the im- 
portance of palatability. In other words, if the 
feed is to do its perfect work the cow must 
relish it well. There is a hint in this for us as 
dairymen. 

If men are to do their work well, they must 
take a good degree of satisfaction in the doing 
of it. A great many men have educated them- 
selves very badly in this particular. They have 
trained their minds to be dissatisfied until it has 
become chronic with them. They have lost all 
the frank boyish enthusiasm of their early life, 
if they ever possessed any. They have become 
so hard to please in their families, with their 
neighbors, and with their daily work, that they 
really take but little pleasure in life, except 
maybe, to get hold of another dollar. This is a 
great mistake. It robs the soul to give to the 
pocket and that is always a bad trade. 

If we are to be the men we should be, and 
especially if we are to make good farmers of 
ourselves, we must enjoy our work. It must be 
welcome to our hands and hearts. It is a duty 
every man owes to himself to train his mind to 
see the good side of everything he comes in con- 
tact with. We must look for goodness in men, 
in animals, in the soil, in plants, and in the life 
God has given us to live 

There is a wonderful value in satisfaction. It 
makes a crust serve as well as a fowl. We are 
what we make ourselves to be. If we are to 
live long and prosper, we must take deep inter- 
est and large satisfaction in men and things. 
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Hill and Pabst Honored 


HE portraits of Charles L. Hill 

and Fred Pabst, both of Wis- 

consin, were hung in the 
Dairy Shrine Club at that group's 
third annual meeting, held during 
the National Dairy Cattle Congress 
at Waterloo, Ia., last month. 

Each year the Dairy Shrine Club, 
organized for the purpose of further- 
ing the cause of dairying and recog- 
nizing its pioneers, honors one or 
more individuals whose contribu- 
tions are judged most valuable to 
the dairy industry. In addition, the 
organization, with a membership of 
more than 500, recognizes 10 dairy 
pioneers each year by placing their 
photographs in the Pioneer Room, 
as well as their biographical sketch- 
es. The pioneers are men of the in- 
dustry who have already made their 
contributions to dairying and have 
passed on. 

Charles Hill, now 82, is a nation- 
ally prominent Guernsey breeder. 
A member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club at the age of 27, Hill pio- 
neered the monthly milk test and 
was chairman of the Advanced Reg- 
ister committee from the time it 
was siarted until the time he left 
the executive committee in 1920. 
Famous for the outstanding animals 
he imported, it is said that there 
is hardly a Guernsey in this country 
that does not carry the blood of ani- 
mals that were ‘bred or owned or 
imported by Mr. Hill. His farm, 
“Sarnia”, is well known to hundreds 
of dairymen. While he has .many 
interests aside from Guernseys and 
has built up a long list of accom- 
plishments, it is interesting to note 
that he has been a member of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club 
longer than any other person, and 
since 1887 he has been at every an- 
nual meeting. 

Fred Pabst, prominent breeder of 
dairy cattle and horses, is the man 
who developed the Pabst. Holsteir 
herd, one of the largest in the Unit- 
ed States, and one of the best known 
in the entire world. A top contend- 
er at major cattle shows since 1924, 
Pabst Farms has won both the pre- 
mier breeder and premier exhibitor 
awards at four out of the last five 
National Hoistein shows including 
the show this year. A member of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America since 1908, he is the man 
who conceived the idea of preparing 
scale models of the ideal Holstein 
cow and bull. 

The management of the Pabst 
herd and the entire Pabst farming 
operation has long been an example 


worthy of note by farmers every- 
where. 

The ten pioneers selected for 1951 
are: 
H. P. Armsby (1853-1921), nutri- 
tion investigator, author and found- 
er of the Institute of Animal Nutri- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College. 

Walter L. Cherry (1874-1946), 
founder of Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion, sponsor of the National Dairy 
Show, National Dairy Council, 
American Dairy Federation, Dairy 
Industries Supply Association. 

T. S. Cooper (1849-1928), “The 
Dean of Jersey Cattle Importers,” 
owner of the noted herd at Linden 
Grove, Coopersburg, Penn.; founder 
of the Linden Grove Memorial Day 
Jersey sales held annually in the 
early part of the century, second to 
none in his contribution to Jersey 
interests. 

Wilbur J. Fraser (1869-1945), first 
head of Dairy Husbandry, University 
of Illinois, research worker, educa- 
tor, writer, and author; a founder 
of the American Dairy Science As- 
sociation. 

Jacob Fussell, honored widely in 
1951, the Centennial year of the ice 
cream industry; established in 1851 
in Baltimore the first commercial 
ice cream factory, founder of a 
great industry. 

Robert Koch (1843-1910), renowned 
German scientist, physician, bacteri- 
ologist, proponent of germ theory 
of disease; most noted as the dis- 
coverer of the tubercle bacillus and 
thus of greatest service to dairying. 

H. P. Olsen (1869-1949), founder 
Olsen Publishing Company, Butter, 
Cheese, and Milk Products Journal, 
Milk Dealer, Ice Cream Review, 
Dairy Industries Catalogue—cham- 
pion buttermaker at St. Louis 
World's Fair. 

John L. Smith (1858-1930), master 
breeder of Holsteins, founder of Ha- 
zelwood herd, Spokane, Wash.; high- 
ly successful with Shorthorns and 
Clydesdales; a natural livestock man 
by training and inclination. 

Jesse Williams (1798-1865), hon- 
ored widely in 1951, the Centennial 
Year of the cheese industry; started 
in 1851 on his father’s homestead 
near Rome, New York, the first 
cheese factory in America, the pio- 
neer in the factory system in the 
cheese industry. 

H. H. Wing born in 1859, a pioneer 
dairy educator, research worker, 
author, leader; for many years head 
of Animal Husbandry, Cornell Uni- 
versity; for two terms president of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. 


Questions From Our Readers 


How fo Stop Water 
Hammer 


When cows drink out of a drink- 
ing cup, how can I stop the racket 
it makes in the house? Sometimes 
it howls like a dintier gong. The 
water comes off the hill 800 feet up. 

Pennsylvania L. B. R. 

The noise in your water line, or 
your water hammer as it is referred 
to, is caused by water at high speed 
hitting against the valve on the 
drinking cups. The speed of the flow 
of the water hitting the cup valve 
causes the water to bounce and the 
valves to vibrate. 

The remedy for this situation is to 
reduce the velocity or speed of the 
water. This can be done by using a 
water storage tank with an air 
cushion in the top part of the tank. 
Another way to reduce this noise is 
to put an air cushion in your line 
just ahead of the drinking cup. This 
air cushion would be formed by put- 
ting in the air chamber such as you 
would find on a hydraulic ram. It 
amounts to a large section of pipe 
four inches to six inches across, nar- 
rowed in at the neck, giving it the 
appearance of a water pitcher turned 
upside down when attached to the 
line. A length of small riser pipe 
placed on the line will not reduce 
the noise measurably. 

We are sorry that we cannot give 
you a simple remedy for this noise. 
In your case, the water tank, having 
approximately one-third of the space 
filled with air, appears to be the best 
possibility. Water flowing 800 feet 
can build up a very high speed. 
There are on the market pressure 
regulator valves that will slow down 
the speed of the water and eliminate 
this hammering effect. These valves 
are sometimes rather expensive and 
are not generally used in farm wa- 
tering systems. In extreme cases, 
however, they are sometimes the 
only desirable method for controlling 
the hammering. I believe it would 
be well for you to investigate the 
cost of such a valve. Any large 
plumbing supply company would 
have valves of this size in stock. 

—R. L. Mappex 


Pigs and Sows Together 
I follow the one litter sysem — 


in July and August. What 
about letting pigs run with sows, 


plenty of feed and re for both, 
until they wean ves? Pro 
and con please. 

Wisconsin H. G. 


There is no particular advantage 
in allowing pigs to nurse after they 
have reached eight or nine weeks of 
age. They gain no better than they 
would if they were weaned, and if 
sows are to be rebred for second 
litters, there is a definite disadvan- 
tage in allowing the long nursing 
period. If litters average 30-40 Ibs. 
at eight weeks of age and if they 
are started on a good ration before 
weaning, then they will make ex- 
cellent gains after being weaned and 
will do so at no greater cost. These 
are about the only arguments that 
can be offered in favor of weaning 
at approximately two months. 

There is a very definite and a na- 
tionally extensive effort being made 
to level off the farrowings through- 
out the corn belt in order that pork 
may be delivered into the market 
in steadier amounts. Last year the 
spread between September and De- 
cember was approximately 25% of 
the September prices. This is en- 


tirely out of line with feeding costs 
and there is no way of correcting 
it except through better distribu- 
tion of farrowings and eventual bet- 
ter distribution of marketings. Your 
plan to have pigs farrow in July 
and August t offer excellent 
possibilities of two litters per year 
with the first litters being farrowed 
in January and February. The 
spring pigs will go on the market in 
July and August, the time at which 
maximum prices are offered because 
of light receipts. However, you 
know your local conditions better 
than we do and know very definitely 
whether winter pigs would be a 
paying proposition. The one advan- 
tage in the two litters per year is 
the relatively lower investment in 
sows and equipment, for the brood 
sows farrow the two litters and cut 
down the actual production cost. If 
equipment and buildings are avail- 
able for the early spring and late 
winter farrowings, the margin of 
profit on the earlier pigs is ex- 
tremely high. 

Please do not misunderstand my 
statement regarding the weaning at 
eight weeks of age; this is not a 
“must” but under ordinary fa’ 
practices it is an advantage. 
that nurse for 12 weeks or 
are often responsible for the hi 
percentage of spoiled udders. 
turn, of course, these heavier 
take a rather heavy toll of the 
body. It has been my observati 
that the men who do the best 
of production year after year w 
follow the plan of weaning at t 
months. —J. J, Laceyg 


Would Double Plan No. 514 


I would appreciate it very much 
you would send me the plans 


claded. We are interested in 
general barn plan but in order 
meet our needs we must build 
least a 50-cow barn. Can this 
done, using the same general set 
plans? 


New York 8. R. 


The stanchion capacity of the barn 
can be doubled by putting on an ad- 
ditional 56 feet. This addition should 
be built on the end of the barn near 
the silage and grain room, which 
provides the most efficient arrange- 
ment for a large barn. The end alley 
opposite the grain and silage room 
should be left as shown on the plan 
and the stanchions should start im- 
mediately in the new addition. A 
cross alley should be provided at the 
end of the addition so that the ad- 
dition will be made up of 25 stan- 
chions and a cross alley. 

The slot inlet called for in the plan 
should extend the length of both 
walls of the new addition and the 
capacity of the ventilation system 
should be doubled. 

—DonaLp W. Bares 
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replacement for cows milk! 


Feed Kaff-A to your fall calves . . . and sell your 
cow’s milk during the season of highest prices. Don’t 
lose any of the profits of fall freshening by feeding 
costly winter milk to your calves. 


Kaff-A is the safe replacement for cow’s milk in calf 
feeding. A 50 lb. box releases up to 500 Ibs. of 
whole milk for you to sell. Start Kaff-A the fifth 
day and from the 10th day you can sell all your 
cow’s milk. Fall calves don’t need it . . . and they 
do need the extra protection in Kaff-A. For Kaff-A 
is made from nutritious buttermilk, other dairy 
products, some cereal products and guaranteed, 
stabilized levels of Vitamins A and D to replace 
summer sunshine and flush milk from green pastures. 
Don't risk your calf’s health or lower resistance to 
winter drafts and cold. Feed genuine Kaff-A and 
be sure that your fall calves get the nutrition that 
develops good milkers . . . good breeders. Two mil- 
lion healthy heifers have already been raised on 
Kaff-A. Get a pail or box from your feed store or 
milk plant today. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
©1981 


What About 
Federal Milk Pricing? 


Answering your questions about federal 
milk marketing orders; how they started, 
what they do, and how they affect you. 


by E. L. Baum 


TILK and milk products make 
up an important part of the 
American family’s diet. So 

important have these products be- 
come that both state and federal 
governments have stepped into the 
milk production, pricing, and distri- 
bution picture to insure the consum- 
er high quality fluid milk at a price 
he can pay. To get better milk, 
rigid sanitation regulations have 
been set up. To stabilize fluid milk 
marketing conditions, controls of va- 
rious sorts have been placed on the 
industry. 

One of these controls is federal 
regulation of minimum producer 
milk prices. Usually such regulation 
comes about because somewhere in 
the cow-to-consumer process some- 
one is having a rough time making 
ends meet. It may be that the pro- 
ducer cannot sell his milk for enough 
money to cover costs. Because he 
cannot make ends meet, he consid- 
ers going into some other business. 
The threat to public health and 
well-being is often viewed by courts 
and public officials as serious enough 
to call for immediate regulatory 
measures. 

There are two ways of setting 
prices in the industry — the indus- 
try itself or the government. Under 
the first system, in the milk busi- 
ness, the milk handler sets the price 
based on his bargaining with pro- 
ducers, individuals, or cooperative 
associations and his utilization of 
milk. Under governmental pricing, 
public hearings are held to get all 
sides of the question. Then a fed- 
eral order is issued which says what 
the pricing system will be. 


First Order Came Under AAA 


Despite their recent increase in 


“number, federal milk marketing or- 


ders are not new to the industry. 
The first orders, called marketing 
licenses, were issued under the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act in 1933. 
A period followed during which the 
legal and technical phases of such 
orders were worked out. 

Then, in 1937, the Agricultural 
Marketing Act set forth specific 
powers and duties for the Secretary 
of Agriculture in connection with 
such regulations. He was “to estab- 
lish and maintain such orderly mar- 
keting conditions for agricultural 
commodities in interstate commerce 
that (will insure farmers a desirable 
purchasing power).” Most important 
of the things he can do through milk 
marketing orders are (1) fix prices 
milk handlers must pay producers 
for their milk, and (2) decide how 
the returns will be prorated to 
producers. 

Marketing orders definitely have 
the backing of the federal courts. 
In fact, the U. S. Supreme Court 
itself ruled in favor of the federal 


The author fs Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, State College of 
Washington. 


government's stabilization program 
for the New York milk marketing 
area in 1939. That court based its 
decision on the public utility nature 
of milk. 

It said that the federal govern- 
ment had the same right to regulate 
prices for handling and selling com- 
modities in interstate commerce that 
states did within their bounds. 

Justice Reed commented on the 
market-wide equalization pool plan 
intended to give producers a uniform 
price for their milk, regardless of 
the use of a particular producer’s 
milk is put to. “The pool is only a 
device reasonably adopted te allow 
regulations of the interstate market 
upon terms which minimize the re- 
sults of the restrictions. It (aids) 
the price regujations designed, as is 
the price provision, to,foster, pro- 
tect, and encourage interstate com- 
merce by smoothing out the difficul- 
ties of the surplus and cutthroat 
competition which burdened this 
marketing.” 

Thus the Justices gave their legal 
approval of orders issued under the 
1937 Act. Other courts have upheld 
the legality of pricing milk accord- 
ing to actual use — the classified- 
price plan. 


Provisions of an Order .. . 


Here are some of the things a 
milk marketing order does: 

1. Classify milk according to use. 
Pricing according to such a system 
must be part of any order. For ex- 
ample, in the Puget Sound Order in 
Washington two classes are set up: 
Class I, milk for fluid use; and Class 
TI, milk used in manufacturing. The 
Chicago order provides for four 
classes: Class I, milk for fluid milk 
sales; Class II, milk for fluid cream 
sales; Class III, milk for condensed 
or evaporated milk; and Class IV, 
milk for butter and cheese. 

2. Set minimum prices producers 
will get for their milk. Al! produc- 
ers in a market are equally subject 
to these prices. Prices are set me- 
chanically through formulas agreed 
on through public hearings. An or- 
der is not concerned with setting 
retail milk prices. However, fixing 
a minimum for the producers may 
indirectly affect retail prices. 

3. Assure all producers an equal 
share of the fluid milk market 
through a market-wide selling plan 
or an individual handler pool. The 
Puget Sound Order in the Pacific 
Northwest gives producers a uni- 
form base and excess milk price 
from March through September. 
During the “open” months from Oc- 
tober through February they receive 
one uniform blend price. Also many 
orders provide for a forward sea- 
sonal pricing plan instead of a base 
and excess plan. Seasonal price 
plans are featured in many major 
markets such as Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. 


4. Establish definite transporta- 
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tion differentials, new producer 
clauses, and methods for figuring 
producers bases; and provide similar 
marketing services to all producers. 

5. Set up a market administra- 
tion to enforce its provisions. This 


is done by (1) guaranteeing pro- 
ducer prices, (2) auditing handler 
records to check milk utilization, 


(3) checking weights, and (4) check- 
ing sampies of milk in the market. 


Price Level Determination . . 


The process of actually establish- 
ing milk prices in any area is very 
complex and constantly changes. A 
good share of the process depends 
on the judgment of the individuals 
making up the order. Even though 
based on market facts presented in 
public hearings, the evidence is open 
to quite a bit of personal interpre- 
tation. However, we can define the 
administrative steps in price deter- 
mination. 

The price and supply of feeds in 
each particular milk supply must be 
taken into consideration. Level of 
employment in the area, prices of 
things the farmer must purchase, 
prices of competing products, farm 
labor supply and costs, how much 
money the consumer has to spend— 
all these economic factors must be 
considered. And any others that af- 
fect supply of and demand for milk 
and its products. 

In case the prices so set are not 
fair, the Secretary of Agriculture 
can adjust them. That, in the lan- 
guage of the 1937 Act, is to insure 
a sufficient quantity of pure and 
wholes .ae milk for the market, a 
satisfactory return to producers for 
their milk supply, and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of stable and 
orderly marketing conditions for 
milk in the public interest. 

The secretary may even fix milk 
prices higher than parity — if pub- 
lic hearings show that to be the 
fair thing to do. 


An Administrator Enforces 
Order... 


Key man in carrying out any or- 
der is a market administrator for 
the area, appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. He has a staff of 
clerks, auditors, and check-testers to 
help him. Around this setup the 
milk market is supposed to function 
smoothly. The administrator is in a 
position to explain the functioning 
of the market and to keep the sec- 
retary informed on how it is work- 
ing. He has to keep complete rec- 
ords of all transactions in the mar- 
ket to do this. 

His position is one of complaint’ 
department, investigator, rule and 
regulation maker, administrator, and 
pleader for amendments before the 
secretary. And that is a tough as- 
signment for any man! To further 
test his integrity, he must secure a 
bond for himself and his employees 
who will be handling funds entrusted 
to the Market Administration. 

He sets the minimum authorized 
class prices and computes the uni- 
form base and excess prices. He op- 
erates one market-wide selling plan 
through a producer-settlement fund. 
His staff audits handler’s milk-use 
records and the records of their 
payments to producers. They per- 
form such marketing services as 
check-testing, check-weighing, and 
the release of reliable market-wide 
statistical data. The administrator 
exposes violators, keeps records of 
his administration, and does any- 
thing else that needs doing in con- 
nection with the order. 

Past experience shows that most 
violations are unintentional and easi- 
ly corrected. Major violations are 
usually referred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whose office decides 


whether the violation was intention- 
al or not. The usual result is that 
the case winds up in a federa] court 
where the violator is asked 16 show 
just cause for his action, § 4 


Producers, Handlers Share Cost 


Both milk handlers and producers 
support the administration of an or- 
der. Charges against handlers are 
prorated for fairness. They each pay 
an assessment per hundredweight 
for all milk handled. This means all 
milk received from producers, in- 
cluding whatever the handler may 
produce himself; and all other fluid 
milk from whatever source. 

The exact amount of the deduc- 
tion is announced by the market ad- 
ministrator so that handlers would 
not have to pay more than the ac- 
tual expense of the order. Usually 
where handlers are also cooperative 
associations of producers, only milk 
actually received from producers and 
handled at the organizations’ plants 
is assessed. This is so the same 
batch of milk would not be assessed 
twice. 

Producers are the ones who spon- 
sor a milk marketing order to regu- 
late certain pricing practices of 
milk handlers. Independent milk 
producers have to pay about five 
cents per hundredweight to pay for 
marketing services extended by the 
market administration — check- 
testing, check-weighing, and the like. 

Handlers deduct the money for 
marketing services rendered inde- 
pendent producers and turn it over 
to the administrator. As in the past, 
cooperative association patrons pay 
the charge to their association. Mar- 
keting services given to milk pro- 
ducers by the administrator’s office 
and the associations are a necessary 
expense of verifying weights, tests, 
and providing marketing informa- 
tion. And by basing charges on 
amount produced, each producer car- 
ries his fair share of service charges. 


Order Cannot Guarantee 
Everything .. . 

Producers generally seem to look 
on marketing orders as a good thing. 
However, some of them expect too 
much from them. There is no way 
for an order to guarantee that a 
producer’s costs will remain the 
same. But it does allow them a 
public hearing during which to pre- 
sent their case. What too few farm- 
ers realize is that the decisions made 
during such hearings are based pret- 
ty much on the economic evidence 
presented — not on anyone's ideas 
or unsupported opinions. 

Also, producers are not required 
to join any particular organization 
unless they want to. Nor can an 
order guarantee a market to all 
producers who desire one — or any 
specific market to a producer. 

Anything to do with the handler’s 
system of retail milk distribution is 
entirely up to the handler, under the 
order. There is no attempt to make 
him more efficient or to interfere 
with his operations in any way. 

Finally, erder or no order, the 
producer has no guarantee that he 
will get paid for his product if his 
handler goes bankrupt. 

If producers understand what an 
order will and won't do, then they 
seem to be quite well satisfied with 
the way they operate. Producers 
should not expect too much from 
one. But the services and control 
producers do receive seem to help 
stabilize the marketing situation in 
a growing number of milk markets. 
The federal government thinks that 
this is a good thing for the industry 
and for the public as well. So does 
a fair share of the industry, appar- 
ently. 
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Their daddy was 


and 
are 


a $6,200 bull 


these valuable heifers 
well protected with 


U-S-S American Fence 


Mr. 
American Fence on his farm. He says, “I buy 
the heaviest 9-gauge fence because it costs less 
over the years and gives me the least trouble, 
Horses can’t kick through it. Dogs can’t get 
through it, either. I put up some of this fence 
14 years ago and the galvanizing is still bright!” 

Ask your dealer for American Fence in the 
style and specification best suited to your needs, 


@ Thomas Piatt, owner of Brookdale Farm, 
Lexington, Kentucky, is best known as a breeder 
of race horses. Probably his most famous horse 
was Alsab which won over $300,000. 

Recently, Mr. Piatt began to raise pure bred 
beef cattle—polled Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Angus. Some of his cows were bred to “Pittodrie 
Upright,” 1945 Grand Champion Bull from 
Perth, 


Scotland. The daddy of the heifers above 
$6,200 American bull. 
Piatt has used thousands of rods of U-S-S 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, ORIO 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


* COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FENCE 


There’s more American Fence in use than any other brand! 


low-cost stand-by gen- 
erator that runs ‘from 


carry Water, when 

bigh line power fails? 

wait until too late! 

Write today for complete 
Getails. 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 
of INDIANA, INC 
INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 


Only in “U.S.” 


Tough, Tempered Rubber 


The tough pigskin surface tells you—here's exclu- 


sive Tempered Rubber that defies rot 
barnyord adds, weather cracking. 


comfortable rocker last. 


US 
w}ROVAL 


Buckles bonded 
in; multi-plies at strain points. Tire treod soles; 


from 


COMPANY 


Through Science 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 


© UNITED STATES RUBBER 
Serving 
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Good 
alf Milk 


Thomas Marshol of Scipio, New 
York, is proud of the big, sleek 
colves he raises on CALF-KIT. 
“It costs holf as much os feeding 
whole milk,” he soys, and 
colves do good on CAILF-KIT. 
They grow fost and we've hod 
no trouble with scours.” 


© REPLACE MILK SAFELY. Peebles’ Calf-Kit replaces from 300 


to 500 pounds of milk per calf . . . and is safe to feed. Most of 
the valuable nutrients in Calf-Kit (98%) come from milk 
sources as contained in whey and whey products — that’s why 
the change-over from milk is easy for calves to make. Your 
calves get a vitamin boost with Calf-Kit — supplies guaran- 
teed levels of vitamins A, D, and riboflavin. 


© RAISE BIG, HUSKY CALVES. You will be pleased with the 
“milk-fed” bloom that your Calf-Kit calves take on. Don’t 
worry about scours. Don't worry about gaunt, pot-bellied 
q calves. Put them on Calf-Kit and watch them develop into 
“ sturdy, full-bodied heifers 


© GUARANTEED RESULTS. Get as good results with Calf-Kit 
as with whole milk or your money back. You must be satisfied 
with the feeding results in your own barn. Millions of pounds 
of Calf-Kit have been sold on this guarantee. You take no 
chances. 


Ask for Calf-Kit at your favorite feed dealer 


Send for FREE Calf-Feeding Program 
. Use coupon below. 


CONDENSING CO., 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Please vend me your folder No. N 10 
way raise busky colwes at half 
* 
NAME 
RR oc BOX (Calwes tailzed per year... 
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245 Brown Swiss 


Lee's Hill Premier Breeder and 
Exhibitor. Daughter of Jane of 
Vernon 5th grand champion. 


HE 1951 National Brown Swiss 
show held at Waterloo, Iowa, 


was not only the largest from 


the standpoint of numbers, but one 
of the best quality shows ever held. 
Judge was Joe Eves, Illinois, who 


now has judged four National Brown 
Swiss shows at Waterloo. 
Despite the fact they won just 


three blue ribbons individual 
classes, Lee's Hill Farm, New Jer- 
sey, swept the group classes and 


won both the premier breeder and 
premier exhibitor awards. 


New Jersey Bull Grand Champion 


No one exhibitor was able to win 
more than one bull class, so com- 
petition was particularly keen. Grand 
champion bull and winner of the 
aged bull class was Lee's Hill Keep- 


er’s Asset, a son of The Keeper of 
Lee's Hill, shown by Paul B. Ben- 
netch, New Jersey. He showed a 


little more balance and smoothness 
threughout than the second 
prize 
pany, 
non 

with third place 
by 


bull from Curtiss Candy Com- 
a son of Jane’s Royal of Ver- 
Twelve aged bulls were shown, 
going to an entry 
Arthur Sprengeler of Minnesota. 


Reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion was the first prize 2-year- 
old, V. B. Monitor Zero, shown by 
Jake Voegeli of Wisconsin. A son of 
V. B. Tex-Jane Monitor, this very 
outstanding 2-year-old was a strong 
competitor for grand champion hon- 
ors. Bulls from Ohio placed second 
and third, the former owned by F. 
W. & Silas Lammers, the latter by 
Paul Dirkson. 

Junior champion and first prize 
senior yearling bull was Faron’s 
Master, owned by A. A. Feldkamp 
of Michigan that was quite out- 
Standing in the class in which an 
entry from Willona Farm, Indiana, 
placed second. The junior yearling 
class, numbering 12, had good 
quality down the line with a Lee's 
Hill Farm calf in first and a Jake 
Voegeli entry in second. Winner of 
the bull calf class was Leckrone’s 
Linda Zachery, shown by Nancy 
Leckrone of Illinois, while a calf 
shown by Jennie Drain of New York 
was in second place. 


Excellent Best Udder Class 


One of the real problem classes 
was the best udder class in which 
the top dozen or more cows showed 


udders of excellent quality. When 
Judge Eves finally tied the ribbons, 
V. B. Tex-Jane Paula, shown by 


Jake Voegeli, was in first place, and 
Mary Lou of Meadow Green, shown 


lee’s Mill Asset, senior and grand chem- 


pion bull, 


Marinda Jane of Lee's Hill, 
shown by Lee's Hill, New Jersey. 


shown by 8. 


Bennetch, New Jersey. 


senior and grand champion cow, 
(Picture taken four years ago) 
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by George Beutel of Illinois, was in 
second. The latter had a slight ad- 
vantage in longer fore attachment 
and more veining on the udder while 
the first prize cow had a larger ud- 
der with a higher and wider rear 
attachment. 

Winner of the 2-year-old class was 
a very good uddered heifer, Cedar 
Valley Rosie D., shown by Clyde 
Monson & Son, Iowa, that wasn't 
as large as the second prize heifer 
from Lee's Hill Farm, but had an 
advantage in rear udder and teat 
placement. The 3-year-old class was 
somewhat of a problem, there being 
no outstanding top in the 20 shown. 
Royal's Marfair of Lee's Hill, shown 
by Lee's Hill Farm, won first, while 
a daughter of Jane's Royal of Ver- 
non, also from Lee's Hill, was in 
second. Even though the top cow 
was showing well along in her lac- 
tation, she was cut up rather badly 
in the heart and lacked in depth of 
body. She placed over the second 
cow because of her more evenly bal- 
anced udder. 

Two cows springing heavily placed 
first and second in the 4-year-old 
cow class which was another real 
problem for Judge Eves. First place 
went to LaRainbow Lady Belle, 
shown by F. W. & Silas Lammers, 
Ohio, that had excellent body con- 
formation but was criticized for hav- 
ing extremely large front teats. She 
placed over a Lee’s Hill entry in 
second because of a stronger at- 
tached udder, both fore and rear, 
the latter being rather questionable 
in fore udder. A cow with as few 
faults as any in the class was an- 
other Lee’s Hill entry in third place, 
but didn’t have quite the capacity 
that was shown in the two cows 
above her. 


Jane of Vernon 5th Daughter 
Champion 


The outstanding cow in the entire 
show was the first prize aged cow 
and grand champion female, Marin- 
da Jane of Lee's Hill, daughter of 
Jane of Vernon 5th. Winner of the 
same award in 1947, Marinda Jane 
was a truly great champion even 
though she was showing stale. She 
placed over the second prize cow, 
also from Lee's Hill, because of her 
tremendous body conformation and 
general balance and smoothness 
throughout. 


Reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion female was the second 
prize cow, Royal's Althea of Lee's 
Hill. 


The group classes were literally 


swept by Lee's Hill farm that had 
first prize dairy herd, best three 
females, and first and second prize 
get of sire and produce of dam. The 
top get of sire was the get of Jane's 
Royal of Vernon, while winner of 
the produce of dam class, which 
numbered 25, was the produce of 
Jane of Vernon 5th. This pair in- 
cluded the grand champion cow and 
the second prize 2-year-old. Both 
premier exhibitor and premier breed 
er awards went to Lee's Hill Farm. 

One of the most thrilling classes 
of the day was the state herd class 
in which 10 state herds were shown. 
This was the largest number of en- 
tries a state herd class has ever had 
in a national show, regardless of 
breed 

Winner was New Jersey, followed 
by Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, New 
England, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
Michigan, and New York. 


Klussendorf Award Winner 


The 1951 winner of the coveted 
Klussendorf Memorial trophy is the 
popular herdsman from McDonald 
Farms, New York, Henry Thomas. 
This is the tenth year that a com- 
mittee has selected one man that 
throughout the show season has ex- 
celled in endeavor, ability, and 
sportsmanship. The award is made 
annually at the National Dairy Cat- 
the Congress. 


The 1951 lowe deiry ‘Princess, Nancy lee Gross, 18, 
here is Prof. M. Mortensen, left, 


Block Hawk County. Al the 
lowe State College, 


“grand old mon” of lowe's dairy industry, who crowned the state contest winner. 


Presenting a pound of lowe's golden butter 
ice cream, cheese, ond other dairy “treats” 


Dairy Cattle Congress. 


from the prize basket contoining milk, 


princess contest was spon- 


sored by the Dairy Cattle Congress with local dairy plant. end the lewe Dairy In- 
Dairy A 


dustry Commission, which is the state offilicte of the 
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KIT FOR INSEMINATORS 
AND TECHNICIANS 


WEIGHT Complete — 18 ths. 
Dimensions — 20 x 10 x 12% 

Made of bent Birch plywood, with 
aluminum fittings. Protected by 
water and acid proof paint. 

Kit contains: 
Genvine Insemikit Refrigerator (6 
models) 5 x 10 tray for new and 
used insemination tubes, cluminum 
carrying case for Hew tubes, stain- 
less steel tray for soap, disinfectant 
and powder; spoce for eartags and 
pliers; breeding records. 

Artificial Breeding Equipment is 
Our Business — Our Only Business! 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY 


BOULEVARD BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Write For Illustrated 


literature 


3 S. 


Wanted 


LOW-COST Genuine ROLLER MILL 
Even SMALL FEEDERS Can 


wey what “LITTLE BRITCHES” can do for 
you: I) crimp your own gran on your own farm 
delim wastetul feeding « ground grains 
3) cut feed costs up to 2 vide your anumals 
with rch, casy-to-masecate crimped grams 
-“LITTLE BRITCHES” was made for you and 
priced for your por aches 9x6" cough steel, corrugat- 
ed rolls genuinely « £ grains ap te 1500 Mes 
hourly. And “LITT LE PBairet HES operates with a 
to I's HP motor at 1/5 the power cost Lt. 
dare hammer mulls 
ANYOSOY .. ~ whether you're a small or large feeder, a 
custom miller or commercial miller, there's a Davis- 
Bu: ie KRIMPE R KRAC KER. designed specially for 
your gram processing needs. Capacities from 3,000 to 
is. 000 Ibs. hourly. The low cost will amaze you! 


F.0.8. FACTORY 
I CUT COSTS AND END FEED LOT DRUDGERY ... In one 

hour, the Devis Tractor-Drown Transit Mixer does the 
work of 8 men. Just load up to 6,000 Ibs. of bins... mix 
@s you drive... evtomotically fills bunks. All controls 
hondy from the driver's seot. 


DAVIS SONS’, soxe 1, BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 


FREE: Write TODAY for 
free 
ture and 


steel! stocks 
wate enough to 

assure dslivery on 

promot orders. 


GIVES YOU MORE VALUE... 
MORE ADVANTAGES 


Only Eagle gives you so many important 
time-tested advantages: special Second steel 
link cham (flexible — never ireezes or binds 
— needs no ughtener sprocket — takes up 
slack gradually), self-cleaning conveyor 
aghts, patented leak- -proof elevator, safe, 
enclosed mechanism, patented cover 
sturdy construction. 
Save tite, money — do barn 
cleaning in minutes instead of hours. 
Write for fol HD describing Kagie — 
the original — time-tesied and proved on 
scores of dairy farms. 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


414 E. Winnebago Sc., leton, Wi 
Farm Equipment ince 1888 


The Original Time-Tested 
ELECTRIC BARN CLEANER 


BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Barren 
Cows 


WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH «a breeder or herdsman 
how to accomplish the following or his money back: 

Get Many Barren Cows to Breed, Handle Abortion, 
Make an Abortion Blood Test, Perform Artificial Insemi- 
nation, Rid Herd of Trichomeniasis, Take § en from 
a Ball, Remove Afterbirth, Deliver Calves, Diagnose 
Pregnancy, Keep Bulls Breeding, Disease Prevention, 
Calfheod (Bang’s Vaccination, Clean Mealthy Udders 
and a working knowledge of the reprodactive organs. 

The lectures and demonstrations are all given in the 
breeders’ language. 

We have aa special equipment which simplifies 
our teaching. Every student goes through the perfopmance of doing the work on clean 
healthy animals that are killed in class werk put up in standing position, sides removed 
to show organs so that he can do all of these operations on his own live animals. 

Let us send you a list of students in your section. Phone or visit them. 

For Owners, Breeders, Herdsmen, Fieldmen, County Agents, Artificial Ineeminators 
and G.I. Instructors. 

If the student is not successful, an instructor will be sent to the farm, 
not satisfied the carfare and tuition will be refunded. 

$80.00 pays round-trip carfare and tuition, if the carfare is not over $25.00. The owner 
of a herd ef cows or a herdsman now employed can pay $10.00 cash and $10.00 a month 
rd — $2.50 extra. We guerantee satisfactory results. Send for a catalog which tells 

whele stery. 


SCHOOL IS HELD FIVE DAYS, 8:36 A. M. TUESDAY TILL SATURDAY EVENING 


then if he is 


TOWN HOTE! DATE TOWN HOTEL DATE 
Moncton, N. B., Canads, Brunswick Sept. 25-29 Chicago, Congress Jan, 15-19 
Boston, Mass.. Lenox Oct. 2-6 Minneapolis, Minn Dyckman Jan. 22-26 
Toledo, Ohie. Lorraine Oct. 9-15 Newark, N. J., Besex House Fed. 59 
Allentown, Pa.. Lehigh Valley Cooperative Harrisburg, Pa., Boltor Feb. 12-16 

Farmers. Anditoriom Oct. 30-Nov, 3 Cleveland, Obie, Allerton Feb. 19-23 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Texas Nov. 15-17 Denver, Cole., Albany Mar. 48 
Atlanta, Ga.. Atiantan Nov. 27. Dec. 1 Sheridan, Wyo.. Oresent Mar. 11-15 
Richmond. Va John Marshall Dec. 48 Portiand, Ore.. Washington April 1-5 
Boerlington. Vt.. Vermont Dec. 11-15 Sacramento, Calit,, Senator April 6-12 
Kansas Olty, Mo wae Jan. 612 Phoenia Aris Adame April 15.19 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 


216 East 10th St. Kenses City, Me. 
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THIS WINTER. 
witha 


HEET 


TIME CONTROL 
For Your Milk Cooler 


Warm your milkhouse on cold morn- 
ings with the heat given off by your 
milk cooler compressor. Set the 
DARI-HEET Time Control to start 
the milk cooler operating an hour or 
two before you enter the milkhouse. 
Result—warmth when you want it— 
automatically—and at NO COST.*In 
summer set the timer to automatically 
run the compressor when you are not 
in the milkhouse. Result . . . a cooler 
milk house. DARI-HEET is built for 
years of service. Order the voltage 
rour cooler requires. 110 volt, only 
11.85; 220 volt, $13.85, postpaid. 
Money-back guarantee. Free folder 
upon request. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT Co. 


1444.1 WASHINGTON AVE MADISON 


Don't Stop 
Buying U. S$. Bonds 


Thousands of Dairy 


Farmers Now Work Warm 
Protected with 


COnFORT & Preferred 
by Neorly Querter of 
Million Tractor Owners 


All Weather Top and Back 
Pane! optional at small ex- 
tra cost 


For abnormally severe 
weather Windshield Exten 
Optional at small extra 
cost 


Warm engine heat keeps cold weather 
out — with a genuine £0#f 08s, Heater. 
You'll work warm and protected, get 
more work done, in even the coldest 
weather. Quickly attached for snug 
streamlined fit. Converts to low-cost 
heated cab if desired. Insist on the gen- 
uine €0“fo"s, Heater — most popular 
heater of all! See your dealer or write. 


Comroar EQUIPMENT CO. 


260900Walnut Kansas City, Mo. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Use Good Judgment 
When You Apply Lime This Fall 


year to apply lime. As each 

year passes, however, we be- 
come more and more concerned 
about the rate of application. Close 
to 30 million to’ of agricultural 
limestone are applied each year. Too 
often this lime is applied at a rate 
determined by “guesstimating.” 

There are increasing indications 
that our guesstimates are not very 
accurate. Everyone should appreci- 
ate that it is possible to apply too 
much lime. A little lime may do a 
lot of good; more lime may do still 
more good; but too much lime may 
be worse than less or none. 

There must be a balance of soil 
food, including the calcium of lime, 
the nitrogen of nitrates, the phos- 
phorus of phosphates, and the potas- 
sium of potash. Add to these, too, 
those trace elements that are diffi- 
cult to measure but, nevertheless, 
essential to optimum crop yields. 

Some of our readers will recall 
that two years ago Dr. F. E. Bear 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station wrote in Hoard’s 
Dairyman that suspicion had been 
aroused in New Jersey that too 
heavy applications of lime might 
have lowered the availability of one 
or more of the minor elements. He 
was referring particularly to prob- 
lems that showed up in truck gar- 
dens. The solution finally was found 
to be in manganese. Farmers there 
began to use about 50 pounds of 
manganese sulphate per acre annu- 
ally as a standard practice. 

Dr. Bear pointed out that an 
equally effective method of overcom- 
ing this difficulty would have been to 
apply sulphur to make the soil some- 
what acid. Another good remedy is 
found in the use of acid-forming fer- 
tilizers, such as sulphate of ammonia. 

Over-liming is not confined to veg- 
etable growers. The difficulty has 
been experienced with new seedings 
of many crops, including alfalfa. 
Trouble is most likely to develop if 
large amounts of lime are applied 
to the surface of the soil and are 
not deeply disked in. The problem is 
especially troublesome on sandy 
soils that are low in organic matter. 
Once a crop gets underway and its 
root system gets well established, the 
trouble is usually over but the 
plants may not survive long enough 
to have the roots reach the some- 
what more acid soil lower down. 


Soll Tests Can Save Money 


Do not be misled by our comments 
this far. There is still too little lime 
being used in this country. Much 
more needs to be applied. Our point 
is that it should be applied judi- 
ciously, and based on soil tests. It 
is a simple matter to take these 
tests anu the time spent almost al- 
ways results in a high income per 
hour through money saved. Often- 
times farmers re-lime long before it 
is needed. Insteati of spending $12 to 
$14 an acre for limestone that isn't 
needed, it could be much more prof- 


Toes is an excellent time of the 


itably spent for phosphorus and 
potassium. 

The first step is to take a soil 
sample. This can be done with a 
spade, trowel, auger, or sampling 
tube. A sample should be taken 
from each acre of the field. If the 
soil in the field is uniform in type, 
the sample should be mixed thor- 
oughly and about a pint of the mix- 
ture saved for testing. 

The composite sample should be 
air-dried, placed in a clean contain- 
er, like a jar or ice cream carton, 
and taken or sent to the person or 
agency qualified to make the test. 
This service is rendered by most 
state agricultural colleges or experi- 
ment stations and by many county 
agents and vocational agriculture 
teachers. 

In fields where the soil is not uni- 
form in type, or has had different 
treatments in the past, the samples 
from each area should be mixed sep- 
arately and a representative com- 
posite samp!« of each such area 
should be tested separately. 

When a trwel or spade is used to 
get the sample, cut a V-shaped hole 
to plow-depth and take a thin slice 
from one Side of the hole for the 
sample. Some prefer to use a soil 
auger or “ sampling tube. Any of 
these methods is satisfactéry. The 
important thing is to get a compos- 
ite sample that truly represents a 
field or area. 


What the Test Means 


The reports returned from the soil 
testing laboratory will indicate the 
limestone requirements in terms of 
pH figures. Soil that tests pH 7 is 
neutral; that is, it is neither acid 
(sour) nor alkaline (sweet). Values 
less than 7 are acid and the lower 
the number the more acid the soil. 
Values above 7 denote alkalinity and 
the higher the number the more al- 
kaline the soil is. Farm land seldom 
ever tests lower than pH 45 or 
higher than pH 8.5. Most field and 
vegetable crops grow best when the 
soil tests pH 6.5 to 7, slightly acid to 
neutral. 

According to the Agricultural 
Limestone Institute, the amount of 
limestone required to change the 
acidity of a soil varies with the tex- 
ture and organic matter content. As 
a rule, dark soils, containing consid- 
erable organic matter, require more 
limestone to bring about a desired 
change than light-colored soils. 
Heavy silts and clays require more 
limestone than loams or sands. The 
following table serves as an approx- 
imate guide to the quantity needed. 

Using the above gtide, if a loam 
soil with a medium organic matter 
content tests pH 5.3 and it is desired 
to reduce the acidity to pH 7.0, the 
amount of limestone needed is de- 
termined by multiplying 3,000 (the 
figure shown in the table) by 1.7 
(the difference between 7.0 anc ».3) 
and the answer is 5,100 pounus per 
acre. 

A rational liming program calls 


for maintaining the pH value of the 
soil between 6.0 and 65 for most 
crops, according to Dr. Bear. Pota- 
toes grow well at pH values around 
5.2. It may be advisable to lime al- 
falfa land up to a pH value of 7.0 
because this crop is expected to re- 
main on the land for several years. 
Rather than overdo the matter, it 
would be better to topdress the al- 
falfa with lime the second or third 
year after seeding. 

If the soil’s pH value is 6.5, almost 
anything will grow well on it, as- 
suming that the other requirements 


Limestone Application Guide 


Lbs. Limestone 
Required to Change 


Seil Type Soil Reaction 

1 Unit* 
Light sands 1,500 
2,000 
Loams 3,000 
4,000 


Silts and clays 


*The figures geen are for soils with a 
medium organic matter content. For soils 
low in organic matter, reduce the above 
figures by one-fourth; and for solls high 
in organic matter, increase the figures by 
one-half. 
of the crop have been met. The best 
policy is to adopt a regular liming 
program that holds the pH value of 
the top soil at about that level, ex- 
cept for sucR crops as potatoes. By 
such a program, the pH value of the 
subsoil eventually will also be raised 
to about that level. 


Lime Should Be Finely Pulverized 


Burnt lime, hydrated lime, and 
pulverized limestone are equally ef- 
fective if used correctly. Limestone, 
by and large, is the most economic 
form of lime, but the burnt forms 
act more quickly and, therefore, are 
often preferred by the more inten- 
sive farmers. To do the job quickly, 
limestone must be finely pulverized. 
The high magnesium forms of lime 
give better results on magnesium- 
deficient soils, but the high calcium 
and high magnesium liming materi- 
als are equally useful on other soils. 
If one uses high magnesium lime- 
Stone, it is especially important that 
it be very finely pulverized, other- 
wise it dissolves entirely too slowly. 

Over the years it may make little 
difference whether the lime is broad- 
cast before plowing or applied on top 
the plowed ground. But plowing 
lime under puts it down where it is 
of little value to this year’s crop. 
Since lime moves gradually down- 
ward without any help from the 
farmer, there is little logic to plow- 
ing it under, unless this procedure 
may be more convenient and save 
considerable time. 

For alfalfa it is often advisable to 
divide the heavier application of 
lime that is usually made for that 
crop, plowing half of it under and 
applying the other half on top of 
the plowed soil. Because of its deep- 
rooting habit, this crop needs to 
have lime placed at its disposal in 
both the topsoil and the subsoil. 
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BETTER FEED COSTS LESS 
a 


Your own home-grown grain and rough- 
age make the BEST FEEDS. A Papec 
Model X Hammer Mil will grind them 
FASTER, EASIER and CHEAPER 
than ANY other mill in the same power 
class. We GUARANTEE it! See your 
Papec dealer or write for FREE booklet. 
Papec Machine Company, 1611 South 
Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


SILO FULLERS 
FEED MIXERS 


CHOPPERS 
HAY HARVESTERS 


iS YOUR BARN WET 
ON COLD DAYS...MUGGY 
ON WARM DAYS? 


Then it's time to ventilate with 
AEROVENT VENTI-PAK — the venti- 
lating system that automatically keeps 
the cir just right . . . fresh, dry, 
and sweet-smelling. Let us tell you 
about it. Write today. 


AEROVENT FAN & EQUIPMENT, 
0 BOK 28 DEPT. LANSING 


INC 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS OF 


BARN CLEANERS 


TIME TESTED ON 
MUNOREDS OF 
DAIRY FARMS 


dels for the 
Small DOciry 
Former ot un- 
heard of low 
INSTALLATION SPECIALISTS 

IN ALL DAIRY SECTIONS 

FOR THE BEST IN A BARN CLEANER 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 


BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


Sox 31, Dept. H, Kaukauna, Wiscensin 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO., PEORIA 3, ILI 


World’s Largest Jersey Farm 


(Continved from page 853) 


for natural b: and-in each of 
the heifer units two bulls are used. 

The 12,000 acres which now make 
up the big Jersey farm are divided 
into 16 units—eight milking units, 
three springer units, and five calf 
units. 

Knolle Farms is more than just a 
dairy enterprise; it has 
something of an experimental farm 
as well, where new varieties of 
crops and grasses and clovers are 
tried and where varying types of 
feed mixtures are prepared. Hubam 
and Madrid clovers have been used 
successfully for winter pastures and 
dryland alfaifa is getting a trial as 
another source of green grazing. 
Such new varieties of grasses as 
Angleton, Buffle, and Coastal Ber- 


Masterman Golden Jolly was the great 
herd sire thet really put Knollie Jersey 
Farms into the registered Jersey cattle busi- 
ness. Forty of his daughters have been 
classified Excellent. and 466 have been 
classified with an average of 85.706 per 
cent. A total of 329 of his doughters 
hove been tested and have an average 
of 506 pounds butterfat, 2x, 305, M.E. 


muda have been planted and are 
showing promise of developing into 
a new source of green pastures. All 
three varieties of these grasses are 
new to South Texas. In addition to 
trying to provide year around pas- 
tures for their herds, the Knolle 
Farms supplement their pastures 
with silage. Each year approximate- 
ly 15,000 tons of silage are stored in 
underground silos on the farms. 


Two Million Dollar Milk Business 
Realizing that production on such 


a large scale could be feasible only - 


if there were a constant and de- 
pendable outlet for milk, the Knolles 
in 1944 established a processing and 
retail plant in Corpus Christi. The 
enterprise was started on a small 
seale but has experienced a remark- 
able growth and last year did a 
gross business of more than $2,000,- 
000. The Corpus Christi plant 
handles all the milk produced on 
the Knolle Farms. Huge tank trucks 
daily move milk from the farms to 
the processing plant. 

The Knolle Farms lie along the 
meandering Nueces River, and much 
of the pasturelands is in the river 
bottoms. The underbrush has been 
cleared off thousands of acres and 
the fertile soil overseeded With im- 
proved varieties of grasses which 
supplement the native grasses in 
providing pastures. To gain some 
degree of independence from vaga- 
ries of the weather, Knolles have in- 
stalled an overhead irrigation sys- 
tem which is capable of putting wa- 
ter on some 2,000 acres of lend. 
When there is adequate water in 
the river, huge pumps lift it from 
the stream and send it through a 
network of pipes to various fields 
and pastures. In addition to using 
the river as a source of irrigation 
water, the farm management has 
developed another source by dig- 
ging deep holes near the river to 
catch seep water. During the last 
two years, when South Texas has 


been in the throes of a_ serious 
drought, the irrigation system has 
been one of the best investments 
the farm ever made. 


Five Brothers Operate Farm | 


The Knolle Jersey Farms are op-| 
erated by five Knolle brothers, each 
with a definite job to perform. 
Henry Knolle, who established the | 
enterprise in 1928, is head of the| 
firm. Ed Knolle is purchasing agent 
and determines the farms’ cropping 
program. Walton Knolle looks after 
the calves, heifers, and springer cat- 
tle and keeps identification records. 
Bob Knolle is in charge of produc- 
tion and the farms’ feed mill. Arthur 
Knolle supervises farm operations | 
and equipment. 

The Knolle Farms not only sell) 
registered Jersey cattle to local} 
dairymen but to dairymen 
out the nation. They have also de- 
veloped an international demand for 
Jersey cattle, and bulls and heifers | 
from their herds have been shipped | 
to Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, | 
Venezuela, and other Latin-Ameri- | 
can countries. However, it is a} 
Knolle policy to supply local and) 
domestic demands before shipping 
cattle out of the country. They be- 
lieve that American Jersey breeders 
come first, and if there are any 
cattle left for foreign breeders the 
demand will be met as far as pos-| 
sible. This policy has resulted in| 
placing Knolle-bred Jerseys in prac- | 
tically every state in the nation. 

Henry Knolle has served as presi- 
dent of the Texas Jersey Cattle Club | 
and has been on the board of di- 
rectors of the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club. His brother, Ed, is now 
vice-president of the Texas Club. 
Knolle has become a big name in 
the Jersey world. 


New York Holstein Breaks: 
3x Fat Record | 


A seven-year-old Holstein cow, 
Knollwood Rag Apple Nettie, bred | ; 


and owned by Daniel Mayne, Knell | 
wood Farms, New York, as com- 
pleted a record of 1,273.2 )bs, fat to) 
become the new national Holstein 
butterfat champion in the 3x, 365- 
day division. 

“Nettie’s” record displaces the for- 
mer champion; Mendocino Mollie 
Mate of Mendocino State Hospital, 
California, that produced 1,265.3 Ibs. 
fat two years ago. 

“Nettie” produced 26,511 Ibs. milk 
testing 48% during her record- 
breaking lactation that ended in 
August of this year. She was six 
years, eleven months of age when 
her test year started and eight dif- 
ferent supervisors were employed in 
the conduct of the test. “Nettie” is a 
daughter of Montvic Chieftain 7th, 


"THE BEST WAY 
70 CURE COSTLY 
MASTITIS IS 


Prevent 


insulated Concrete Floors 
Help Prevent Mastitis 


athorities have issued reams of information 
on itis cures—r izing the great cost 
of mastitis to a dairy farm. But authorities 
admit that prevention is the best answer yet 
to be found. 

Because a cow that lies on cold, damp floo: 
is more apt to form a condition that a 
germs that cause mastitis to go to work— 
number one in preventing mastitis in 
herd is: INSULATE DAIRY BARN FL 
Insulate with easy-to-use Zonolite! 

Zonolite vermiculite Concrete Aggrega’ 
mixed with cement in place sand, can 
poured over the 


| ground or, existing 


concrete floors to 

make floors that 

are warm, dry and 

healthy. Not only 

doesithelpprevent * ‘ 

mastitis but helps - f 

increase farm production—reduces the amo 

of feed needed—cuts stock mortality—increa 

your own working comfort. 
‘ USE IN ALL 

FARM 


roduction. Baby chicks thrive in a wa 
ouse— young pi | i 
a 


Fill, can mean to your stock health? Send f 
this new farm booklet—NOW! 


| *Zomolite is a registered trade mark 


elite Company, Dept, HD-111 
135 LeSetle S., 3m. 

Please send me FREE booklet F-1, “Farm 

Insulation with Efficiency.” 


SEE YOUR LUMBER OR BUILDING MATERIA 


well known Holstein sire, that now 
has five daughters that have ex- 
ceeded 1,000 Ibs. fat in one year. 

The new champion made her rec- 
ord under Advanced Registry test, 
supervised by the New York State 
College of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with The Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America. She is officially 
classified “Very Cod.” 


Contrary to popular belief, wind 
pressure on roofs is up. not down. 
When the wind whips over a build- 
ing, it causes a partial vacuum above 
the roof, making the pressure inside | 
the building greater than that out-| 
side. Thus, a roof not anchored down 
securely may be lifted by the wind. | 


Roll and unroll 
wire with tractor 
power and 
speed. Heavy 
duty stip 
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baras — Zonoli 
| concrete means all around increased far@y | 
COMPANY 
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Avi es many to Write Today 
feeds, on 4 For Free 
The farm MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
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Hi-Suction fan in Case Feed Saver Ham- 
mer Mills pulls ground feed out fast with 


little time for re-grinding to dusty pow- 
- You gain time, feed; save ‘ 


oat 


Powdering wastes feed and power, 
causes heating and slow grinding. Ani- 
mals don't like dusty feed, eat less of it, 
fall off in production. You're the loser. 


FEED GRINDING 


Only one moving part. 
Pulley, hammers, and pow- 
erful fan all on one shaft, 
turning on ball bearings. 
Hammer tips have 8 cut- 
ting edges — 8 full lives, 
Case Mills grind fast, 
griod right; save 
ume, labor, fuel; last 
a long time. Send for 
pictorial folder; also 
ask your Case dealer 
about the new trac- 
tor-mounted mill, 
Case Co., Dept. 
L-39, Racine, Wis. 


Now’s The Time — 
A Vest Pocket 
HERD BOOK 


is worth money to you. 
Have the story of your 
herd with you at sales 
and meetings. Price $3. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson w 


RATU 
BAIT 


with 
WARFARIN 


Ready-to-use RATU-BAIT is a Worfarin 
poison thot's effective against rats and 
mice. Testimoniols from pleased users 
prove thet rats actvally prefer RATU- 
BAIT to other poisons containing Wor- 
farin, and it's guranteed to do the job. 
Human hands do not touch this bait. 


READY MIKED 
NO FUSS NO BOTHER 


1 Ib. can $1.00 
3 ib. can $2.50 


At your dealer or write 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


VETERINARY CO., INC. 


Waukesha, Wis. 
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Biltmore Farms Dominate Jersey Show 


North Carolina herd wins eleven firsts at National Show, Waterloo. 


ROM the standpoint of num- 
bers, the 1951 National Jersey 
Show was rather disappointing 


as just 148 animals were shown in 
individual classes at the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress. Biltmore 


Farms, North Carolina, pretty much 
dominated the show having 11 blue 
ribbon winners. Judge of the show 
was G. E. Gordon, California, while 
W. E. Weaver, Indiana, acted as as- 
sociate judge 

Competition in the bull classes 
was not as keen as in some of the 
female classes and winnings were 
divided among five exhibitors. Sen- 
jor and grand champion bull was 
Basil's Golden Xenia Lad, first prize 


2-year-old, shown by Thomas H. 
White, Tennessee, while Highfield 
Prudent, top aged bull, shown by 


Hallmark Farms, Missouri, was re- 
serve senior and reserve grand 
champion bull ‘ 

The grand champion bull won the 
2-year-old class for having more size 
and substance, having more depth 
and width of body, and standing a 
little straighter on his feet and legs 
than the second prize entry from 
Biltmore Farms. The top pair of 


aged bulls was very close, but the 
first prize bull had a decided ad- 
vantage in being smoother over the 


shoulder. The second place entry 
came from Biltmore Farms. 

Junior champion bull was Zinnias 
Advancer Volunteer, shown by My- 
krantz Brothers & Paul Morgan, 
Ohio, a very nice senior yearling 
that was alone in his class. Re- 
serve junior champion was Shadel's 
Brampton Aim Star, owned by Stu- 
art Shadel, Wisconsin, that was a 
very long calf having lots of scale 
and refinement that defeated an en- 
try by Claire Wemer, Iowa, in the 
bull calf class. A good bodied calf, 
Biltmore Signal Marie, shown by 
Biltmore Farms, won first in the 
junior yearling class while an entry 
by Henry Whisner, Ohio, was in 
second. 


Best Uddered Cow Grand Champion 


The best udder class was won 
very handily by Biltmore Signal Bess 
Jane that was later made grand 
champion cow because of her strong 
attachments, both fore and rear, and 
her excellent balance of udder. Sec- 
ond prize cow in the best udder 
class was a Harmony. Jersey Farms 
entry from Connecticut, that was 
showing quite far advanced in her 
lactation. She was followed by an 
entry from North Dakota shown by 


Ole A. Flaat that milked out ex- 
ceptionally well. 

Winner of the heifer calf class, 
in which 17 were shown, was Noble 
Dandy’s Amelia, shown by John 
Whiteside III of Tennesseg Second 
and third were won by Biltmore and 
Harmony Jersey Farms, respectively. 

First prize junior yearling was a 
very outstanding heifer shown by 
Stuart Shade! of Wisconsin that was 
later reserve junior champion. She 
was Jester J. Lady Rose that was 
straighter, stronger on top, had a 
distinct advantage in head and body 
and placed rather easily over the 
second and third heifers shown by 
Halimark Farm and Biltmore Farms. 
The second and third heifers were 
very close and of similar type but 
the Hallmark Farm heifer had an 
advantage in standing straighter on 
her hind legs. 

In the senior yearling class the 
top pairs of heifers, both shown by 
Biltmore Farms, were outstanding 
in the class although quality f@l off 
rather sharply after the top pair. 
Winner was Biltmore Playboy Lucy, 
also junior champion female, that 
showed a lot of balance even though 
she was a short age heifer. Second 
place heifer was larger and deeper 
but didn't have the balance that 
was found in the junior champion. 

Biltmore won first and third in 
the junior get of sire class while 
Hallmark Farm won second. 

Winner of the 2-year-old heifer 
class was Biltmore Gem Patricia 
that showed a lot of breed character 
and refinement and was much 
smoother on the floor of udder than 
the second prize heifer shown by 
Margaret Tunnel! of Tennessee. 


Curtiss Candy Has Top 3-Year-Old 


Winner of the 3-year-old cow class 
was Curtiss Candy Royal Lady, a 
cow with tremendous depth and 
width that was showing a very out- 
standing udder having freshened just 
prior to the show. The second prize 
cow, shown by Ole A. Fiaat of 
North Dakota, was a little stale and 
plainer in the rump than the top 
cow. The Curtiss Candy cow was 
reserve senior champion and reserve 
grand champion. 

Biltmore Farms’ best udder cow, 
Biltmore Signal Bess Jane, was out- 
standing in the 4-year-old class, be- 
ing sharp, clean, and open and hard 
to fault. Ray Moss, jr., of Tennessee 
had the second prize cow that was 
just beginning to make up udder. 

The aged cow class was somewhat 
of a disappointment as compared to 
the other female classes with Dream- 
er’s Benedictine of Harmony Jersey 
Farms winning on the basis of her 
beautiful front end with an out- 
standing Jersey head. She was sharp 
with a lot of dairy character but 
could be criticized for lacking in 
constitution and overall strength. 
The second place cow was shown by 
Ole A. Flaat of North Dakota that 
was showing stale, otherwise could 
have won the class. A large cow 
from Curtiss Candy placed third 
that showed tremendous rear udder 
but lacked in the refinement of the 
other cows above her. 

Biltmore Farms swept the groups, 
having first prize dairy herd, best 
3 females, get of sire, production 
get of sire, and produce of dam. 
Red ribbons were won by Ole Fiaat, 
Folck & Sons, and Hallmark. 

In the state herd class Tennes- 
see won first, followed by Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Iowa. 
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‘ Basil's Golden Xenia Led, senior and grand champion 
bull, shown by Themes H. White and Son, Tennessee. a 
Biltmore Signal Bess Jane, senior and grand cham- 
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"GENTLEO” 
INSTANTLY 


MILKING 
MADE EASY 
WITH AMAZING 
wEW 
CATTLE 
GENTL-IZER 


Now, you can safely quiet the a cow in 
your herd with the Basler CATTLE GENTL-IZER 
a new ecientifie invention. Cow just can't kick when 
CATTLE GENTL-IZER is applied! Prevents dam- 
age to milkers, clippers, and milk utensils . . . less 
milk i¢ lost because of spilling or mistreatment of 
hervous cow Milk Veins’ not affected by the 
gentile pressure that prevents cow from moving its 
hind legs; causes no injury or discomfort to cow. 
Fasy to put on, vo chains, no danger. Saves you 
and cattle from serious injury. Safe, humane, used 
and recommended by many veterinarians for udder 
treatment. Farm-tested on thousands of farms 


Fit all cows. Strong. lightweight, scientifically 
balanced. Specity breed and size when ordering. 

Try it for 10 days at our risk; money refunded if 
not fully satisfied. Order from this ad or send for 
descriptive literature and simple instructions 


ONLY $19 95 (POSTPAID) 
Dealers and Agents Wanted! 


HYBRID CO. GLEN HAVEN. Wis 


NOW! 


Fast, Safe, SURE Way 
To Dehorn Your Calves 


Sunbeam Automatic Heat Control 


STEWART CALF DEHORNER 


Electric dehorning with the new Sunbeam 
Stewart Calf Dehorner is fast, safe and cer- 
tain. Dehorning can be done any time of year. 
No loss of blood—no open flesh wound — no 
bad after effects. Automatic heat control 
provides correct high heat for continuous 
operation. Handle remains cool. Dehorner is 
easy to manipulate. Complete with heavy 
duty soldering tip 

Write for information about Suabeam 

Stewart animal! clipping equipment. 


CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5@, 


VOLLRATH Stainless Steel 
DARI-WARE for Economy 
in Sanitary Milk-Handling 


DAIRY PAIL 
with Tilting Handle. 
13-qt. and 16.qt. Bead is 
rolled tightly to Dody and 
soldered, ears are weided 
to body 


MILK STRAINER 
18-qt. capacity, designed 
for tast straining without 
splashing ;takes 6%" 


disc. Non-clogging | 
opening in Bottom 

allows strained mith 

to flow freely 


@ Vollrath’s seamless construction— with 
no ridges or crevices— meets highest sani- 
tation requirements. Vollrath DARI- 
WARE is made of solid, heavy-gauge 
stainless steel for economical lifetime 
service. Ask your farm equipment dealer 
for Vollrath DARI-WARE. Write for 
complete, new catalog 


The VOLLRATH Co. 


SHEBOYGAN + WISCONSIN 


The Swiss Take Greece 


(Continved from page 852) 


is no testing program being. carried 
on in Greece. 

George Papadopoulos in the village 
of Vassilica had one of the first ar- 
tificial heifers to freshen in Northern 
Greece. She gave more milk as a 
two-year-old heifer than the dam as 
a mature cow. I could name many 
other cases of improvement but the 
willingness of the farmers to accept 
the program after they had seen the 
results is the best proof. 

Due to the civil war in Northern 
Greece from 1947 to the fall of 
1949, it was impossible to expand 
the program as it was desired. It 
was limited to an area about 60 
miles in length and 30 miles wide 
that was protected to some extent 
by government troops. Farmers 
from outside of this area who had 
seen offspring of the “glass needle,” 
as they described them, often led 
their cows as much as thirty miles 
to get them inseminated. 

By the summer of 1950 over forty 
per cent of the cows in the area 
covered were being bred artificially. 
You should remember that this was 
in a section in which most of the 


people have neither radio nor news- 
paper to tell them about improve- 
ments. Nor are there extension bul- 
letins. Everything has to be pub- 
licized by word of mouth. The com- 
pact community was helpful, how- 
ever, because if anyone has.success 
in a village his neighbors soon know 
about it. 


No Telephone 

The actual working of the arti- 
ficial insemination program is much 
different than that of programs car- 
ried on in the United States. There 
are no telephones so it is necessary 
to visit all of the villages every 
day. However, because everyone 
lives in the village it is only neces- 
sary to make one stop in each vil- 
lage. Sometimes as many as eight 
or ten cows are brought to one vil- 
lage center to be inseminated. The 
area is divided into different sec- 
tions and each man is assigned to 
one specific route. He has an av- 
erage of 14 villages on his route 
and stops in each village at a set 
time every day. 

It is always quite an occasion 
when the inseminator arrives in one 
of these villages, especially those off 
the main roads. It is the only thing 
that the people can be sure of hap- 
pening, because no matter what oc- 
curs the artificial inseminatién pro- 
gram continues to function, The 
inseminator often carries snewspe- 
pers for individual farmers” who 
anxiously gather around the jeep 
when the inseminator stops. Hé also 
brings news from the neighboring 
villages and farmers are thus able 
to keep tab on their neighbors. It 


is hard to travel when it’s a ques- 
tion of walking or riding a donkey, 
sc most of the people are quite iso- 
lated from their neighbors. 


Vet Makes Regular Pregnancy 
Examinations 


Another feature of the insemina- 
tion program is the weekly visit of 
the veterinarian to each of the in- 
semination routes. He makes a 
pregnancy diagnosis of the cows that 
have been bred and treats those 
thai either haven't conceived or 
have failed to come in heat. Many 
of the cows in Greece ‘have in the 
past only calved every other year 
because they failed to come in heat. 
The veterinarians who have been 
given special training in sterility 
work are very successful in bringing 
these cows into heat and getting 
them settled safely in calf. 

Earlier in this article the scarcity 
of feed was mentioned and you are 
probably wondering what good it 
does to improve the cattle through 
better breeding if they don’t have 
enough to eat. The program is op- 
erated on the basis that it is more 
profitable for a farmer to keep one 
good cow and feed her what two 
or three poor ones normally would 
get. This theory was proven by 
the fact that some villages last 
year were selling more milk with 
only 60% of the cows kept in 1945. 


Program For Better Feeding 


However, in conjunction with the 
program of better breeding through 
artificial insemination, various plans 
were followed to get the peeple to 
feed their cows better. They con- 
sisted of the following: 

First, local exhibitions were held 
in the villages where the farmers 
exhibited the animals from the ar- 
tificial insemination project. By com- 
peting against their neighbors for 
cash prizes they were made aware 
of the advantages of taking better 
care of their animals 

Second, to supplement this work 
they were given information about 
the proper rations to feed 

Third, a common practice in many 
areas is to grow wheat on the same 
land year after year. When yields 
become so low they are no longer 
profitable, the land is left fallow for 
a year. Vetch seed and fertilizer 
were given to 20 farmers in the fall 
of 1948 and to 50 others in 1949. 
They planted this on one acre of 
ground which normally would have 
been fallowed or where wheat 
would have followed wheat. They 
cut this for hay in the spring and 
then followed it with Wheat. The 
vetch provided their cows with some 
good roughage and the nitrogen 
which was built up in the soil by 
the iegume helped increase the 
wheat yield. 

The phase of the program started 
by the Near East Foundation in 
1945 has been completed. The work 
has been turned over to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture of the Greek 
government operating the bull studs 
and to the farmers’ cooperatives 
running the insemination routes. 

It is in this manner that a con- 
structive program,has been brought 
to a close. A project that has done 
a great deal for the Greek farmer 
and has shown the way for other 
similar programs. The Greek farm- 
er because of his lack of land will 
probably always be poor in compari- 
son to our farmers. But by show- 
ing him how he can make more 
money and raise his standard of 
living he has been helped a great 
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FAN-PAC 


VENTILATOR 


BARN 


Your cows are healthier and produce 
more milk when the air in your barn 
is fresh, dry and at approximately 50° 
temperature. FAN-PAC provides Con- 
TROLLED ventilation to eliminate excess 
moisture indoors. Helps — your 
buildings and equipment from rot and 
rust, eliminates bad odors, makes work- 
ing conditions healthier for you. 
FAN-PAC IS PATENTED 
FAN-PAC is a motor-driven 2-speed 
fan unit in a weatherproof housing, 
lied by an thermostat. 
Comes complete with thermostat, dis 
charge elbow, screen guards and weath- 
er shutters. Easy to 
install, economical to 
operate. 3 models for 
various size herds. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLET 


FAN-PAC DAIRY BARN VENTILATORS 
Americen Machine end Metels. inc. 
Dept. 401161, East Motine, ttlineis 
Without -. please rush FREE folder 
on PAN-PAC Dairy Barn Ventilators. 


paint) 
State 


wirt 
Easy ROW winon 
Rolls or enrolls wire. 
rods in 3 minutes, 
Only one reel req 
Write for full de 


FROM YOUR 
LAND AND 
STOCK 


That's your primary reason for putting 
running water .. . the reason leading 
dairymen everywhere are buying 
water systems. A Goulds unit 
pays for itself in less time than an 
opeymees you buy, through time-an 
labor savings and increase production 
— then goes on paying yearly dividends 
in dependable, trouble-free service for 
the many extra years that make your in- 
vestment truly profitable. 
Goulds famous Jet-O-Matic is easily installed 
. Convertible, too, denn challow well use 
7, your investment veut, level 
ids line. See your ‘Could: dealer. 
“The Goose that Lays the Golden Eggs” Goulds 
Dew 16-page bookie: helps you Choose a water system. 
Ie's just send the coupon. 


GOULDS pumes inc.| 
Dept. X-9, Seneco Falls, N. Y. 


Please send details on your pumps, name of 
neerest distributor and your new, name of 
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Pull the mill TO your feed — save scooping, 
hauling, lugging and tugging. Engage the 
tractor power take-off and chop grind feed or 
forage on the spot. It's less dusty, more pal- 
atable than powder-fine feed. Big-diameter 
roter chops with three steel knives and 
grinds with 60 hatchet-hammers. Takes less 
power Shocks caused by scoopfuls of ear 
corn, forage bundles or baled hay chunks are 
absorbed by six powerful V-belts which drive 
the rotor. Save feed. Livestock eat it ail 
when you chop grind it. 


STATIONARY HATCHET MILL 
WITH DIRECT BELT ORIVE 


Uses same big diameter rotor as 
Portable Hatchet Hammer Mill. 

. Small tractor ample power. ~ 
Big throat opening takes al! 
grain and forage with safe, 
pneumatic feed. For free 
color photos, full details 
weritt 


539 York Street, Manitowe<, Wisconsin 


ears, ete 
running. eary to handie. 
110v, 60-cycle AC. For 
mene ond coarse 
hoir, vse on Andis Heovy- 
Duty Clipper, $34.50 


At Seddiery. Hardware, 
Implement Deolers, oF 
order direct 


CLIPPER CO. 
cure Racine, Wis, 


EMERGENCY 
-ELECTRICITY 
oh Loarlost / 


ONAN A.C. GENERATORS 
for Tractor Drive 


When storms or breakdowns 

power, Just belt 
to this Onan 
Produce all 


4 need for 
oll burner, 
deep r Spe de- 
signed for tractor drive. Supplies reg- 
viar G@-eycle current. 3.000, 5.000, and 
10,000-watts. Priced from $367.00. 
COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
— for forms with frequent power 
forlures wered 4-cycle ow 
or yore ied engines Can be 
eq mat cally 
when powe © when re. 
vored 'o 
Write for Polder 
ONAN & SONS INC. 
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Distillers Grains for Hogs 


What are distillers dried grains 
worth as a feed for hogs? Also, 
would distillery slop be worth haul- 
ing four or five miles if it were to 
be fed to hogs? 

Distillers grains do not make good 
feed for hogs. The best that they 
might do would be to replace one- 
half, or less, of the tankage or meat 
scraps in an otherwise good ration, 
or be a mediocre protein supplement 
for pigs on good pasture. Ohio ex- 
periments have shown a low value 
for distillers grains when used to 
replace only one quarter of the corn 
in a good ration in dry lot. Because 
such feeds are better suited to cat- 
tle, the grains find an outlet in dairy 
herds. 

Distillery slop or “stillage,” the 
byproduct of alcohol distillation, 
contains too much water to make it 
an efficient feed for hogs. Occa- 
sionally it is hauled for hog feeding, 
but gives better results if allowed 
to stand and “settle” for at least 
half a day. The thicker slop that 
forms at the bottom of the tank 
or container might be a worthwhile 
feed for pigs of 125 lbs. or more if 
it were fed in addition to a well 
formulated ration and were given in 
large amounts. Even then it would 
probably require 800 Ibs. or more of 
such thicker slop to save 50 Ibs. of 
corn and 7 or 8 Ibs. of tankage. 
Whether it would pay to haul it 
four or five miles would depend up- 
on trucking costs and the value of 
a man’s time. Ordinarily,-the by- 
products of distilleries are not worth 
consideration as hog feeds. 


Open and Closed Formulas 


What are meant by “open” and 
“closed” formulas in the sale of 
commercial hog feeds? 

These terms are applied to all 
livestock feeds rather than to hog 
feeds only. 

In “closed formula” feeds the 
minimum of protein and fat percent- 
ages and the maximum percentage 
of fibre are guaranteed by the man- 
ufacturer or distributor. The in- 
gredients used to build the feed are 
mentioned on the tags that accom- 
pany each bag, but the amounts of 
these ingredients are not listed. 
Most state laws demand that the 
ingredients be so stated, but they 
do not require publication of amounts 
of each component. 

“Open formula” feeds, generally 
processed and sold by farmer coop- 
eratives, not only catalog the in- 
gredients used but specify also the 
number of pounds of each ingredient 
used per ton of feed. The open 


formula has an advantage for mem- 
bers of farm cooperatives in allow- 
ing them to calculate costs of pre- 
pared and of farm mixed rations in 
which amounts of these ingredients 
are known. 

Manufacturers of commercial feeds 
use the closed formula to protect 
against unfair competition by cut- 
throat producers. Analyses of feed- 
stuffs are difficult, insofar as accur- 
acy on percentage basis is con- 
cerned, but are accurate in deter- 
mination of ingredients. Commercial 
manufacturers who intend to stay 
in the feed business know that the 
integrity of any concern is based on 
the quality of its output, and where 
certain formulae have been devel- 
oped through extensive and expen- 
sive research any manufacturer is 
hesitant in giving the results of such 
studies to competing firms. 


Skimmilk vs. Buttermilk 

in Hog Rations 

Why are liquid skimmilk and 
liquid buttermilk so often inter- 
changed in hog rations? They do 
not analyze the same, do they? The 
same comparisons are often made 
between tankage and meat scraps. 
They don't carry the same analysis 
but are often suggested as alternate 
supplements. 

There is only a slight difference in 
the analyses of skimmilk and but- 
termilk, as shown by the table be- 
low (Morrison's Feeds and 


Nutri- 
Dry Dig Total tive 
Matter Protein n Dig Nut. Ratio 


Skimmilk 95 34 
Buttermilk 94 33 
Because of the similarity of com- 
position, and based on countless tri- 
als at experiment stations, feeding 
authorities have agreed that switch- 
ing from one to the other in live- 
stock feeding is possible without dis- 
turbing the balance in feeds used. 
There is a general difference of 
about 10% in digestible protein in 
tankage and meat scraps, but 
amounts of dry matter and total 
digestible nutrients are less extreme. 
The basis of comparison in the two 
animal proteins is the extensive re- 
search that has shown comparable 
results when one product is replaced 
by the other. Both are highly es- 
sential in pork production when oth- 
er animal proteins are not available. 


(Giving sows too much feed too 
soon after they farrow is responsibie 
for many outbreaks of dietary scours 
in nursing pigs. 
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AVOIDS LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEECING 
Shows accurate weight of feed-ration at 
@ glance. Weighs up to S$ pounds of feed. 


No Frozen Pipes 
Enjoy year round run- 
ning water—trouble free. 
per trailer ware- 


stoc 
oll lines Thousands 
Easily installed—see cut. Six cable sizes 
from $1 up. Also insulation and thermo- 
stats. Get free circular & instructions. 


GRO-QUICK, 332 W. Huron, Chicago 10 


OIL BURNER 


ZING NEAT INVENTION 
CASH BiScOUNT. 
SLPS AMY COAL 
STOVE, on 
Quick, intense 
“y- by finger-tip control. Cheaper 
‘oal. No more shoveling coal or 

athe. SENT oN "TRIAL. Prove it pays for itself 
quickly by what it saves. bonus for testing. 


A TS ter Stoves 


name’ for details today, 
Northwest Mite. Ca, 429- Maia, Mitchell, S. Daa. 


Daisy Cattle Markers 


Selid brass 
brass-plated 
No, 21—FOR NECK” ‘Ad- 
justable. Tags nu 
red both sides. $13.2 25 
dozen 


17 FOR os 
‘Adjustable. $9.20 


No. 38_DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper any strap, lower portion chain. 
$14.50 per 
Write for pa Sample boy for $1.00. 
ARROW FARMS 
Dept.c Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 


Vs 


O8 THRUSH IN RIDING HORSES 
New rubber STOCK-AID CATTLE BOOT. 
Easy to put on beeps medicine in and beeps 
det out Satstecton querentoed 
Only $7.98— Order yours today! 
STOCK-AID. Inc. 
SOX 795-J WAUCONDA 


The NEW improved JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN HALTER 


m AIL 


Ne. 101 equipped with rubber 
hese and set screws, $8.50. A 
halter for all purposes, Halter 
Ne. 99 equipped with hose only 
$7.50, adjustable to fit all size 
cults, aff real bull tamers to 


not satistactory. Thousands in 
use. Send for circular, 
prepaid in the U.S.A 

P. W. JENSEN & SON, ‘Dept. H, Princeton, Minn. 


NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr 
Naylor's Dehornin 
Paste on horn button ‘at 


calves, kids, lambs-—and 


cutting, ie 
jar 00 at yo 


Morris 12, N.Y. 


Keep Herd Records 


You know the only sound basis on 
which to plan your breeding pro- 
gram is records—records kept faith- 
fully and regularly. 

Keeping records of ancestry and 
milk production is easy and pleasant 
if you wse Hoord’s Dairymen milk 
record sheets and herd books. 

Drop vs a postal ‘saying, “Send 
me samples and prices of herd books 
and milk record sheets.” 

No obligation. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Care of Eggs During Cold 
Weather 


With the advent of colder weather 
there seems to be a tendency to 
loosen up on the care of market 
eggs — so much so that oftentimes 
egg quality is poorer than it is dur- 
ing warmer weather 

This time of year it is particu- 
larly important to see that eggs are 
not only stored in cool rooms but 
that they are kept in a room with 
relatively high humidity. The base- 
ment room which might have been 
quite satisfactory for July, August, 
or September becomes very unde- 
sirable once the furnace is started. 


Washing Eggs 

In spite of all that has been writ- 
ten about egg washing machines and 
the research projects which have in- 
dicated that under certain conditions 
eggs can be washed satisfactorily, it 
still is a peor practice for the av- 
erage flock owner to attempt to 
wash eggs. 

This doesn’t mean that they can- 
not be cleaned with an egg cleaning 
brush, emery cloth, or even a damp- 
ened rag, but as for washing — the 
answer is no! There is good evi- 
dence to prove that poultry produc- 
ers using good management methods 
can produce a 90 per cent clean egg 
crop by making sure that there is 
at least one nest for every five hens, 
and that the nests have a good type 
of litter in them such as shavings. 
Housing of birds away from wet 
filth and the like, accompanied by 
frequent gathering, should result in 
90 per cent or more clean eggs. 


Feeding Hints 


Many times the difference between 
good and average production de- 
pends upon feeding practices usually 
not listed in the general type feed- 
ing recommendations. 

Fresh feed is better than stale 
feed and in making this statement 
we are not referring to old feed in 
~ the sense that it might be several 
months old. What we have in mind 
is, that it pays to be able to put 
fresh feed into the feeder at least 
once or, better still, twice a day. 
While it may always be the same 
mixture, the very fact that it is 
freshly added encourages eating and 
might, in itself, in certain instances 
increase production as much as 10% 

Moist mash feeding is a very com- 
mon practice and if properly used 
can be made to pay off. It should 
be used only as a dessert, not as a 
full meal and as a means of adding 
variety. Moist mash is probably 
one of the best feeding practices 
that can be used to maintain appe- 


tite, for it permits introducing into 
the feed the type of ingredient that 
would appeal to the birds. One such 
ingredient is molasses and one or 
two per cent molasses in a moist 
mash mixture would be of consider- 
able value as an appetizer. Milk 
products are also frequently used in 
moist mash feeds and if available 
can be highly recommended 

The mixture should never be made 
wet to the point of being “sloppy” 
as a crumbly, moist one is much more 
preferable. The quantity fed should 
be in the amount that birds would 
consume in ten minutes or less time. 

Ample feeder space is in itself ex- 
tremely important if one is to get 
the best value out of a feed, and 
there should be at least one foot of 
feeder space for every five birds. 
“Second and third sittings” are bad 
for good production. The usual prac- 
tice is to build or buy a _ ten-foot 
feeder of a type from which the 
birds can feed from either side for 
every 100 birds. If the house is such 
as to permit it, it would be better 
to arrange these feeders at right 
angles to the windows so that birds 
feeding from either side would not 
be standing in their own shadow. 

Plenty of water protected against 
freezing. One cannot over-emphasize 
the need for a good supply of clean 
drinking water available on a 24- 
hour basis and convenient to the 
mash feeders. Point for point it is 
worth probably twice as much as 
the feed itself, and one should not 
forget that the egg contains approxi- 
mately 60 per cent water. 


How to Save Time 


One way to help beat the labor 
shortage on the poultry farm is to 
develop better work habits, suggests 
J. C. Taylor, extension poultry 
specialist at Rutgers University 

Steps and time can be saved by 
keeping small hand tools within 
easy reach. For instance, says Tay- 
lor, have one catching hook or net 
for each pen to make it easy to 
pick up cull or sick birds. Often, 
there is only one hook around some- 
where, but it never seems to be 
handy when it's needed. 

Each pen should have its own 
brush for keeping water fountains 
clean. The State University poul- 
tryman also suggests keeping pliers 
and screwdriver handy on the feed 
carrier for adjusting water foun- 
tains and repairing nests. A pad 
and pencil on the carrier can be 
handy in helping the operator re- 
member major items that will need 
attention later. 

Grading and packing eggs is a 
daily hand operation that often can 
be speeded up by application of bet- 
ter work methods. 


Brand New... 


SURPLUS ITEMS AT 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
PACKED IN ORIGINAL CRATES 


Use coupon below te order your needs. Mer- 


MONEY BACK  chandise will be shipped freight prepaid. Send 


GUARANTEE 


Stoiniess Stee! Milker Poi! 
50 tb. poil 
70 tb. poil. 

State mitker moke 


. 1/7 with 
1/2 HP Moter.. 105.00 


Order €.0.D. or send check or money order. 
Freight prepaid. Use additional sheet of paper 
if necessary. MINIMUM ORDER $25.00 


A. Surcingles for Surger Milkers .95 
B. Milking Machine Inflations for 
following milk machines mode of 
good grade synthetic, for models: 
Universal, Hinman, Conde, Mc 
Cormick Deering, Surge, Riteway, 
Perfection, Deleval 03... 

C. Stanchion Vacuum Hose, with 
metal ends and wearing pieces.. 
OD. Forschner 60 Ib. milk scales.. 
E. Milking Machine Lid Goskets 
Federal Compound for: Deloval 
0-29, Universal 101, Surge D-10.. 
F. Rope Holter Leads 64” ft... 
G. Molded duplex milking ma- 
chine cir tubing: 27 inches long 


UN I VERS A L 
DAIRY SUPPLY CORP. 


tone milk for Delaval Equipment and Supplies 
Long milk hose AIRY-CREAMERY-FARM 


1. Provet Plastic Bandage. 726 Harrison St. 
J. Nw Steels Aluminum Polish... San Francisco 7. Calif. : 


Address... 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 


Your Choice of 2 FORMS: 
BANARAT BITS — Ready-to- 
use, small pellets. 

formula specially attractive to 
both rats and mice: 1-lb. selt- 
service bag. only $1; 5-lb., $3.95; 

4-02. Mouse Bits, 56 cents. 
BANARAT PREMIX — Econom- 


Amazing University of Wisconsin discovery 
safest and MOST EFFECTIVE RAT AND 
MOUSE KILLER known. Guaranteed by Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories with 30-year reputa- 
tion for dependable quality and full 
value. Easy and economical to use. 
Dozens of warfarin products but only 
condi one BANARAT! Results elmest 
Bait, $1.78, Big tb. makes 10 able. Rats and mice never suspect the 
Ibs. bait, $3.00. bait —keep eating until they all weaken 
Be sure 4 get genuine, pioneer 
Be No other rat and mouse 
killer can do a more thorough 


and die, 
Ask for BANARAT by name, at your 
dealer's or write to American Scientific 


2 an 
for you. = Laboratories, Madison !, Wisconsin. 


NOVEMSE? 877 
| “te. 
== | i Lh 
|| | 
i] } 
Galloway Seperaters Universal All-in-One 

800 Ib. hond op. 80.50 1/3 HP Motor. 95.00 

1000 It: sp. 91-00 
| 

4 
item #...... Size or 7 4 

| | | 

RATS hit 
| guaranteed ASL 

| _| warfarin 
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Dairy Farm Home 


LAMPS 


ow to choose them 


warmth and charm to an otherwise cold 
and dreary room. So don't underestimate 
their importance when you're choosing the lamps 
for your home 
And there's more than just good looks to be 
considered..it's all-important that you provide 
the proper light for reading if you'd protect your 
family's eyesight. 
Here are a few basic rules to “shed a little 
light" on the problem; to help you choose the 
right light for your particular needs: 


Indirect, subdued lighting has a softer look 
than direct lighting, but use it where no one 
will attempt to read by its inadequate light. A 
small, indirect lamp with a dark, non-porous 
shade will shed a lovely glow in a dark corner; 
provide a warm welcome in a front hallway. 

If you'd like indirect light and good reading 
light combined, there are multiple purpose lamps 
designed for every use,—from a low night light 
to bright reading light, just at the flick of a 
switch. , 


T« soft light of lamps can lend a look of 


If your living room has no ceiling light with 
a doorway wall switch, place a small lamp on a 
table just inside the entrance to the room for 
both safety and convenience. There'll be no 
groping and stumbling through a darkened room 
before you can turn on a light. Makes a handy 
night light, too, until all the family are home 
and in bed. 


The lamps you use for reading should have 
light-colored shades made of a porous material. 
A too narrow shade will deflect light. Keep 
trimmings and decoration down to a minimum. 
Too much design in the shade will give a spotty 
light. Be sure the lamp is the right height for 
comfortable reading. If it’s too high, its light 
will cast a glare at eye level. If it’s too low, 
the light will be useless for good reading. 


If you have small children or playful pets 
about the house, you'd better pass up those 
fragile figurine lamps with the fancy silk shades. 
The pleasure in owning such treasures will be 
far offset by the hervous strain of wondering 
how long they're going to stay in one piece! 
You can have pretty lamps but be practical, too, 
with lamps of brass, leather, metal, or other 
such built-to-take-it materials. Then when those 
inevitable accidents happen, just set the lamp 
back in place all intact, instead of shedding 
tears over the shattered remains of a Dresden 
china shepherdess! 


A planter lamp makes a glamorous setting 
for your favorite ivy. But don’t detract from its 
good looks by using it against a flowered drap- 
ery or wallpaper pattern. The lamp and its plant 
will be lost in the background pattern. A mirror 
makes a good background for a planter—gives 
the impression of twice the profusion of greenery. 


Lamps should be scaled to furniture size. A 
heavy-based lamp with a wide shade looks top 
heavy and awkward on a small table with deli- 
It works the other way, too,—-a very 
small lamp looks lost on a large lamp table. 
Before you buy, have the salesman show you 
the lamp on the approximate size table you'll 


cate lines. 


.. how to use them 


by Virginia Blodgett 


be using at home. Otherwise you may find a 
lamp that looks just right in the store is all out 
of proportion when you get it home 

A small chair beneath a too large floor lamp 
looks like a tiny bug huddled under a toad- 
stool! On the other hand, don't use a slender 
bridge lamp beside a massive lounge chair 

If your sofa is massive in the modern man- 
ner, use big lamps at either side. But if it’s a 
smaller, period-type piece, choose your lamps 
accordingly. 


If you buy a shade and base separately, be 
sure they'll team up well together in both size 
and textures. A too large shade over a small, 
slender base will give a top-heavy look—-that the 


lamp is about to topple over at any moment. A 
“skinny” shade above a heavy base looks even 
more ill at ease. The shape of the shade is im- 
portant in the impression of good balance, too 
A straight up and down drum-shaped shade has 
a bigger, bulkier look than a shade with a nar- 
rower top and sloping sides. 


Thus the drum- 


type is usually in better balance for large, mod- 


ern ceramic leather or metal bases. The more 
graceful sloping shades are in happier harmony 
with painted china, figurine-type bases. 

Take heed of texture, too. A ruffle-trimmed 
silk shade is too “sissy” for a masculine, leather- 
based desk lamp. Play up its tailored look in- 
stead with a plain parchment or tweedy-tex- 
tured shade. And it goes almost without saying 
that you wouldn't top a delicate, figurine lamp 
with a heavy, rough-textured shade! 


Keep your lamps in character with your other 
furnishings. It’s easy to find lamps to fit into 
any decorating scheme. If you go in for modern, 
choose lamps in simple lines in wood, metal, or 
pottery. A period-type home takes to lamps of 
colored glass, delicate old china—here you can 
give a love of antiques a free rein! If your 
furnishings are early American, look for lamps 
suggestive of those days—-wrought iron, copper, 
colorful pottery—with bright gingham or calico 
shades. THE END 
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Young Mike, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jim Chenoweth, lowa, is happy 
with homemade sick-room equipment during a recent bout with the flu. 


When Your Child Is Sick 


Homemade sick-room equipment is a 
help in nursing a child back to health. 


by Gladys Hemsworth 


sickness as a matter of course, 

the situation is happier all 
around. Loving care and a simple 
routine of rest and play will keep 
the small patient happy and give 
Mother time for her housework and 
care of the rest of the family. 

Suitable sick-room equipment is 
important to the sick child and most 
of it can be made at home. 

A lap table for mealtime and play- 
time can be made from a sturdy 
grocery store carton. It can be cut 
to any height. The top measure- 
ment of the one in the picture is 
13 inches by 18 inches. 

A back rest can be made from 
another carton. The one young 
Mike Chenoweth is using is made 
from a heavy carton 15 inches tall, 
10 inches wide, and 15 inches long. 
To make one, remove the top and 
bottom from the carton with a pair 
of heavy scissors, then cut down 
one corner the full depth. Lap the 
two open sides over one another 
and it will fall into the triangular 
shape shown in the picture. The 
10-inch width will be the bottom of 
the back rest. 

Paste the pieces cut from the top 
and bottom to the inside to make a 
stronger back rest; then paste the 
uvpen sides together or fasten them 
with scotch tape. Both lap table 
and back rest can then be trimmed 
with decorative paper put on with 
flour and water paste 

A set of ordinary muffin tins 
lined with colored paper cups makes 
an interesting and practical tray for 
a sick child’s meals. There will be 
fewer spills and accidents than 
with the usual tray. The individual 
cups hold suitably small portions of 
food. Jello can be molded in paper 
cups and a mother is wise to use 
this good food in a variety of colors 
and fruit combinations. Small glasses 
fit into the spaces for milk, fruit 
juices, or soup. Nourishing cream 
soup served in a glass is easier for 
a child to drink than to eat with a 
spoon from a bowl. 

Mother can use her originality in 
filling the paper cups with favorite 
foods and little surprises to stimu- 
late a-lagging appetite. 

A warm shoulder cape can be 
made from a soft bath towel, sim- 


I: WE can help children to take 


. 


ply by pinning it under a child's 
arms with big safety-pins. 

For playtime, it is a help to 
spread an old sheet or a piece of 
oilcloth over the bed. It is easily 
caught up and carried out, scraps 
and all. It keeps scraps, pencils, and 
toys from scattering among the bed 
clothes. 

A large tray with sides like the 
one in the picture, on a nearby 
table or chest, is a safe place for 
a child to put his or her playthings 
to keep them from rolling to the 
floor out of reach. 

Materials for quiet play are easy 
to assemble—-modeling clay, jigsaw 
puzzles, books to read, paper dolls, 
crayons and coloring books, maga- 
zines and blunt scissors. 

Cutting magazine pictures and 
pasting them in a scrapbook is per- 
haps the most interesting diversion 
for a bed patient. There is an art 
to making an attractive scrapbook, 
which adds to its charm. It can be 
made to appeal to the individual in- 
terests of the child by specializing 
on animals, ships, or dolls or any 
number of things. The most com- 
fortable size to handle is about 10 
by 12 inches and it can be a 10¢ 
bound notebook from the dime 
store. If the idea appeals to the 
child, he can make scrapbooks for 
an orphanage, a favorite cousin, or 
a sister or brother. 

Convalescent children need varie- 
ty and they need their day broken 
up by frequent rest periods. They 
need to be comfortable, unworried, 
and relaxed. They will usually en- 
tertain themselves happily for a 
short time if they know Mother is 
coming soon to read to them or 
play games with them. We shouldn't 
expect them to be content alone for 
long. 

Moving the sick child's bed into 
a room next to where Mother ig 
working gives him comfort and re- 
assurance. ‘Moving his bed near a 
window helps him pass the time. 

If a sick child is helped to make 
the best of being a shut-in, during 
days or even weeks of convales- 
cence, his readjustment to normal 
living will be easier. Homemade 
equipment, simple playthings, and a 
thoughtful routine will help the pa- 
tient as well as the whole family. 


Now! New Improved 


VEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPME 


Cleaner... Faster...Easier! 


MINUTES, WITH NEW VEL! NO HARD 
BRUSHING! NEW VEL FLUSHES 
OUT MILK FAT AND SLIME... 
ELIMINATES MILKSTONE! 


.«-AND THE FIELD MAN 
SAID OUR MILKING EQuiP- 
MENTS CLEANER THAN 
EVER SINCE WE SWITCH- 
ED TO NEW VEL! 


HIGH QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Really clean milking equipment 
lessen: the danger of refusal at the 
milk-processing plant — gives you 
higher profits. New, improved Vel 
does an excellent cleaning job, no 
matter how hard the water. New 
Vel is not a soap. Vel is a soapless 
suds recommended 

by many leading 

agricultural schools 

and milking equip- 

ment manufac- 

turers. 


‘VEL is the trade mart 
of the Colgate 
Paimeiive Pest Ce. 


WHAT'S MORE, NEW VEL IS MARVEL- 
OUS FOR DISHWASHING! THE VEL 

_{ WAY, | SAVE 907 OF DISHWASHING 
\ WORK! ALL! DO IS SOAK A WHILE 
AND RINSE! AND NEW VELIS 


BUY ECONOMY SIZE VEL FROM YOUR GROCERY DEALER 
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-the OAT CEREAL that 
needs No Cooking! 
Yes ...a res! OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Look how that good grain—oats—has been modernized. It’s 
Cheerios, made from cats in ready to eat form. So easy to 
serve. Just pour out heaping bowls of Cheerios...it’s the only 
cereal shaped like little doughnuts...the only famous oat 
cereal that needs no cooking. Extra 
delicious, too, with a wonderful fresh 


toasted oat flavor. Get the large FAMILY 
size. Contains 50% more Cheerios! 
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TOMATOES 
on the Pantry Shelf 


HOARD S DAURYMAN 


let your quick-action food mill help you turn those glistening jors of 
tomate jvice and tomate puree into treats galere all winter long. 


Suggestions and recipes for uti- 
lizing your canned tomatoes 
in making appetizing dishes. 


by Lucille M. Barbery 


up on the pantry shelf are pret- 

ty enough to rate the biggest 
blue ribbon at the county fair. It’s 
a sight to make anyone proud. Ev- 
ery minute spent in the kitchen put- 
ting up those juicy ripe tomatoes 
was well spent. You don't have to 
be in the midst of cold winter weath- 
er to realize that. 

But as soon as the canning is over 
and the pantry is stocked with plen- 
ty of good winter tomato eating, it’s 
time to start building up your recipe 
file, making plans for using all those 
jars of stewed tomatoes, tomato pu- 
ree, and tomato juice. Though you 
have tried and true recipes that have 
been in the family for years, some 
brand new ideas are always welcome. 

So here are a few suggestions and 
some recipes we know you'll like. 

Ever made a cheese souffle? Well, 
here’s a tomato souffle that’s guar- 
anteed to be just as mouth watering 
as any cheese souffle you ever set 
before a hungry man. 


Tomato Souffle 


lcup bread crumbs 2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup hot milk % teaspoon salt 

cup canned 
tomato puree 

1 teaspoon onion 
Juice 


J of bright red tomatoes lined 


Prepare bread crumbs by crushing 
through food mill. Put crumbs in 
hot milk. Add tomato puree and 
onion juice and stir well. Stir in but- 
ter, salt, and pepper. Butter and 
heat a baking dish. Meantime sepa- 
rate eggs. Beat whites until stiff; 
yolks until thick. Gradually fold into 
tomato and milk mixture. Place in 
greased hot dish and cook in a mod- 
erate oven, 350° F., for 25 minutes. 
Don't look ‘until you can smell the 
delectable aroma. 


Tomato-Pea Soup 

Freezing cold weather calls for a 
hot filling soup and this tomato-pea 
soup is the answer. 


% pound yellow 2 teaspogns salt 
split peas \% teaspoon pepper 


5 cups water l cup 
1 onion, sliced 1 tablespoon flour 
2 celery tops 1 tablespoon butter 


Soak peas in water overnight.. 
Drain and add water, onion, celery 
tops, salt, and pepper. Cook until 
peas are tender, about 50 minutes, 
or in pressure cooker at 10 pounds 
pressure for 15 minutes. Puree 
through food mill. Add tomato pu- 


ree. Blend flour and butter together, 
add to pea and tomato mixture and 
cook 3 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Serve with toast squares. Serves 4. 


Codfish Puff 


And for an inexpensive but mighty 
good dish try codfish puff made with 
shredded codfish and potatoes with 
tomato puree for that special flavor. 


2 cups dry shredded 1 tablespoon flour 
codfish 


1 cup milk 
2 cups sliced 1% cup tomato puree 
potatoes 
1 tablespoon butter 


Cover fish and potatoes with cold 
water and bring to boiling point. 
Drain, cover with boiling water, and 
cook until potatoes are done. Drain 
and mash through food mill. Make 
a cream sauce of the butter, flour, 
and milk and tomato puree. Add 
fish and potatoes. Cook five minutes 
and cool. Add beaten egg yolks and 
beat well. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites and turn into buttered bak- 
ing dish. Set dish in shallow pan of 
water. Bake about 40 minutes in 
very moderate oven (325° F.). Serve 
immediately. If baked in individual 
dishes, bake about 20 minutes. 


Tomato Sauce 


When vegetables which you serve 
often begin to lose their glamour 
and appeal, try dressing them up 
with tomato sauce. The same to- 
mato sauce can be served over meat 
loaves, fish, or used in any soup 
mixture. 

1 onton, sliced 

1 cup celery tops 

1 cucumber, sliced 
1 boulllon cube 

2 whole cloves 

Place onion, celery tops, cucumber, 
bouillon cube, and cloves in saucepan 
with tomato juice. Cook 10 minutes. 
Meanwhile melt butter in small fry- 
ing pan or saucepan. Remove from 
heat and stir in flour until smooth. 
Add pepper and salt. Strain tomato 
juice mixture through food mill, add 
to flour and butter, stirring constant- 
ly. Return mixture to heat and cook 
until thick, stirring all the time. 


Spiced Tomato Juice Cocktail 


Cook tomato juice, onion, celery, 
green pepper, and cloves together. 
The proportions aren't so important. 
If your family is particularly fond of 
onion flavor, then just add a good 
bit of onion. Season with salt, pep- 
per, bay leaf (you can find a bay 
leaf in a box of pickling spices), 


1 cup tomato juice 

2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
teaspoon pepper 
14 teaspoon salt 


cloves (1 or 2) and a dash of tobas- 


co. Strain through food mill and 
serve either hot or cold. «Experiment 
with different vegetables and flavor- 
ings until you discover the one spiced 
cocktail that suits your family. 
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Colored Transfers 


375 


Degwood sprays—8% inch sprays of 
pure pink and green leveliness—are in the 
permanent-dye, launderable coler process 
which permite you te iron the coler 
transfers directly onte your fabric. The 
color stays on the fabric as you lift the 
transfer off. No embroidery is needed! 
Wonderfully young and pretty on full 
skirts of cotton or linen; om dainty dining 
table linens, on hostess gift aprons, dress- 
ing tables, guest towels; on summer 
blouses. There are 2 big sprays, 12 sep- 
arate blessoms. 

Send 25¢ for the DOGWOOD SPRAYS 
and BLOSSOMS (Pattern Ne. 375) com- 
plete transfer and laundering instructions, 
sketches of suggested uses to Pattern De- 
partment, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 


New Fashion Book 


The Fall-Winter Issue 


Presents Over 125 Pattern Designs 

Interpreting the Smart New Fash- 

ions for ALL AGES, ALL SIZES, 
ALL OCCASIONS 


It's a wonderful book of practical, easy- 
to-make pattern designs, beautifully tllus- 
trated. The most comprehensive collection 
you'll find In any pattern book. ice just 
25 cents. Send for your copy to Pattern 
Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. 


HOOKED RUG SPLICER 
SAVES WORK, TIME! 


ing. Get 

y A lips on . Complete 
or C.O.D. plus Postage. ORDER HOW! 
EXACTEST, INC. ceoas 


Wate r tree swa es of all wool, and part wool 
materials Plains, plaids. Dresses, coats, suits 
sport shirts, children’s wear, etc., made at home 
with big savings. 


HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. 4-11 W. Swanzey, N. H. 


Tea Good Base for Fruit 
Punch 


“To make a cool, refreshing fruit 
punch, start with tea,” says Frances 
Cook, foods and nutfition specialist, 
University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture. It gives “body” to the 
fruit juices and it is inexpensive. 

Mix about three tablespoons of 
black tea with two cups of cold wa- 
ter. Steep it in the refrigerator 
overnight or at room temperature 
for six or seven hours. This gives 
enough tea infusion to make 12 
eight-ounce glasses or 25 four-ounce 
cups of fruit punch. 

Just before serving add to the 
chilled tea six cups of fruit juice and 
four ‘cups of gingerale or charged 
water. Sweeten to taste. Pour the 
punch over ice cubes or over an 
ice block in the punch bowl. 

Vary the fruit juices as you wish 
—depending on flavor preference 
and the juices available. One deli- 
cious combination is three cups of 
pineapple juice, two cups of orange 
juice, and one cup of lime juice. 

For a more colorful punch use 
three cups of loganberry juice, 2% 
cups orange juice, and one-half cup 
of lemon juice. Another suggestion 
is to mix four cups of grape juice 
with two cups grapefruit juice. 

Garnish the punch with cherries, 
bits of pineapple, slices of ‘ fresh 
fruit or mint. To add a special par- 
ty note frost the glasses. Before 
filing them run a slice of lemon or 
lime around the edge and then dip 
the rim in powdered sugar. 


When Bread Gets Ropy 


Ropiness or sliminess often shows 
up in the center of home-baked 
bread, says Sally Stillman, nutri- 
tionist at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It’s caused by spore-forming 
bacteria that develop when bread is 
stored at relatively high tempera- 
tures, she points out. 

If your bread’s been ropy lately, 
the bacteria may be in your flour, 
in potatoes, or in liquid yeast you 
save from one baking to another. Or 
it may be carried in cracks and 
seams in your cooking utensils. 

Whenever ropiness appears, it’s a 
good idea to boil all your equipment— 
rising pans, bread board, wood- 
en spoons, etc..—in a solution of one 
part of vinegar to three parts of 
water. If the ropiness continues, 
your ingredients are probably carry- 
ing the bacteria. Try leaving potatoes 
out of the next baking, if you usual- 
ly use them. And use fresh yeast 
instead of saving it from one baking 
to another. 

If the bacteria seem to be in the 
flour, try making small batches for 
awhile, Miss Stillman suggests. Then 
you'll probably use the bread up be- 
fore it gets ropy. Ropiness doesn’t 
develop until some time after the 
loaves are baked, and the bacteria 
aren’t harmful. 

Another solution might be to start 
with fresh flour and use up the in- 
fected batch in biscuits, cake, or pie 
crust. 

If you can't locate and eliminate 
the cause of the ropiness, add two 
teaspoons of white vinegar to the 
liquid ingredients for an average 
baking of three and one-half pounds 
of dough. 

Store bread when it’s thoroughly 
cooled in a covered, ventilated con- 
tainer in a cool, well-aired place. 


Here’s a measuring trick; Measure 
honey in a greased cup or spoon. If 
you're making a cake or cookies, 
measure the fat first and then use 


the same cup for honey, 


4423 


217. This complete set of clothes is especially easy to 
oe pees ee Please order by size for 14, 16, 18, 


881 
| 
iG \ 2596 2501. The shutter neckline 
Sines 10-20. 6, 4 yas. ae 
4 39-in. or 2% 54-in. 4 
Z 
effect. Sixes 2-10. Size 4, 1% 
dressier foille. Short sleeves ! 
i included. Sixes 12-20, 36-46. 
4 Size 18, 3% yds. S4-in 
2596. This weskit suit comes } 
Sizes 10-20. Size 16, V-neck 
weskit and basic pleat-eased \ 
| weekit ; 
2594. Unusual presents—TWO tec aprons with useful potholders! 
ih band. Use scrap bog pieces for the included appliques. Px lat 
medium, lerge. Medium, 2% yds. 35-in. with 7 yds. 
62 
< NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 25 cents for each pottern to ig 
Pottern Departme it, Hoerd’s Dabyyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Also send 25 cents for our new Foll-Winter Fashion Book. 
* 
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Ath herd development article 


What Breeding Program 
for your 


Future Herd? 


of records in developing your own herd 

Again assuming that you now have a heifer; 

a cow, or even a few head, let's look to the de- 

cisions you must make in breeding for the kind 
of herd you want 

No doubt you considered the breeding and pro- 


[ THE previous issue we discussed the value 


duction behind your animal or animals before 
you obtained them. It may be that all of them 
are from one bloodline, and that you want to 


continue breeding in that line 

If you do, then of course you probably won't 
want to buy any additional animals that come 
from other lines of breeding. This is a major 
consideration for you when you try to figure out 
what bull you should use for breeding your ani- 
mals. If you have just one or a few head, of 
course you rarely can afford to buy and main- 
tain a suitable bull for them. Normally, only 
if you have more females can you afford to buy 
the type of bull you need and keep him. 


BREEDING ARTIFICIALLY ... 


On the other hand, for herds of small num- 
bers there is the opportunity of using an artifi- 
cial breeding service. But here's the difficulty 
not all artificial breeding studs offer semen from 
a certain bloodline to fit in with the bloodline 
of the animals you now have. If there is this 
possibility of getting semen of your preferred 


bloodline, then artificial breeding may be the 
answer for you 
Check with both artificial breeding coop- 


eratives and private studs to see what those pos- 
sibilities are in your area. If you can make the 
proper arrangements for artificial breeding, then 
you won't have to stand the expense of buying 
and keeping a bull for one or a few head of 
females 


HERE'S ANOTHER APPROACH ... 


Most breeders who stick to a certain bloodline, 
and try to keep the breeding of their cows in 
that line, do so because that bloodline has 
proven to have the right inherited characteristics 
of both type and production. Otherwise they, 
might look for a bull from another bloodline 
to bring better type and production into their 
herd. (When you use a bull or semen from a 
bull of another bloodline, it is commonly called 
a complete out-cross.) 

So if you do not have an animal or animals of a 
certain bloodline which have proven outstanding, 
and have no desire to create your herd from a 


too 


certain bloodline, then your best bet is to use 
a bull or semen from the best bull available of 
your own breed. 


USE THE GOOD BULL 
AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE... 


When you think you have a found a good bull, 
and the production of his offspring has proven 
that he is good, use him to his utmost capacity. 
Put his sons into herds testing year in and year 
out so that they, too, may be proved as bulls 
valuable to bring back into the herd. 

The best method of making an early proof of 
a bull is to use him on 8 or 10 cows as early *s 
Then use him sparingly until you know 
whether he is transmitting good or poor type 
and production. In the meantime, test every cow , 
every year, and keep accurate records. 


possible 


Get rid of the sires proven poor or stop using 
semen from bulls from artificial breeding studs 
if they have proven poorly. It takes time to find 
out whether a bull is good or bad. Prove him as 
quickly as possible, and cut down on the time 


“wasted if he is not good. A bull that does not 
pass on (or transmii) high production to his 
daughters can slow up by several years your 


chances to make money from your herd. Try 
not to let it happen. 


WHAT IS A GOOD “PROVEN BULL?” 


Just because a bull is a “proven bull” does 
not mean that he is a good bull. You must 
know what to look for in a proven bull if you 
wish to buy one and what to look for in a bull 
you have proven yourself 

The proof will depend a great deal on the 
production level of the cows bred to the bull. 
If their production is comparatively low, for ex- 
ample, 300 Ibs. fat per year, and they are bred 
to a bull and their daughters produce 350 Ibs. 
butterfat per year, someone might say: “He is a 
good bull—he raised the production of that herd 
by 50 Ibs. of fat per year.” But beware of state- 
ments like that. The production was so low to 
start with that perhaps any “average” bull could 
raise the production that much 

Here is another example of how a bull may 
prove out: If he is used on cows producing 400 
Ibs. fat per year and his daughters produce only 
350 Ibs. fat per year, it is obvious that this bull 
is not passing on, or is not a good transmitter 
of, high production. This is the type of bull to 
watch out for. You don't want him 

Here's still another way to look at it-—if the 
bull was used on cows with a production level 
of 400 Ibs. fat per year, and if he increases pro- 
duction only a few pounds—or even maintains 
that 400-Ib. average, he may still be considered 


I get 
tired of the same one every meal.” 


“Let's trade nipples for supper. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


a good bull because the production level was 
comparatively high to begin with. 

There are other things to remember when you 
are looking for such a bull. You don't neces- 
sarily have to go a thousand miles away from 
home to get a good one. All the advertisements 
in the world will not make a bull any better 
than he really is. The one you need may be in 
your own state, or even in your neighbor's herd. 


A 


SEE THE NEXT ISSUE for the fifth in 
this series of herd development articles. 
= We'll discuss how to feed for top production. 


Or, after you have proven a bull yourself and 
are satisfied with the production of the females 
in your herd, you may profitably select a young 
bull from your own herd to use. Check his sire’s 
proof. See how much he raised production. Check 
the original production of the cows he bred to 
see if the raise is significant. After you have 
all the facts and have studied them carefully, 
then make your selection. THE END 


HAVE FUN — 
MAKE MONEY — HELP THE CAUSE 


ERE’S a chance for you to kill three birds 

with one stone. 

1. You can make some extra money for your- 
self or your club. 

2. You can supply badly needed meta! for our 
country’s defense. 

3. You can have fun doing it 

The entire country is now in the midst of wind- 
ing up a big scrap drive which began October 15 
and ends officially November 15. 

We remember how we used to get together 
with the other members of our 4-H club on a 
Saturday. Two or three of the members would 
bring a pickup or larger truck from the farm. 
We'd all pile into the back and off we'd go to all 
the neighborhood farms and gather scrap 

We were a little bashful about it at first— 
driving into a man’s yard and asking: “Do you 
have any scrap metal you'd like to get rid of?” 
But we'd explain that the metal was needed and 
that the money we made from the sale of it 
would go into our club fund. 

We were usually pleasantly surprised to see a 
glint in the man's eye and hear him say: “I reck- 
on you can load up that old disk,” or “Yeah, I've 
got a pile of old iron back over there.” 

Most farms have a few pieces of old machinery 
or some scrap iron lying around that does no 
good on the farm but which will do a lot of good 
for your club and the country. It takes a lot of 
metal to build ships, guns, and other equipment, 
and that metal isn't helping anyone when it lies 
around and rusts away. 

It's not too late for your 4-H club or FFA to 
organize a scrap drive. You'll have fun, you'll 
make some money, and you'll be doing something 
worthwhile for your country. 


4 
| 
|} 
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lowa Wins 
Intercollegiate 
Dairy Judging Contest 


ITH thirty-one college judg- 

\X/ ing teams competing, this 

year’s Intercollegiate Dairy 
Cattle Judging Contest held at the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress set 
a new all-time high for the number 
of teams participating. The team 
from Iowa State College won first 
place, giving them 13 wins out of 
the 31 contests that have been held, 
the first one being in 1916 when 
four teams competed. 

Runner-up in the contest and 12 
points behind Iowa was Kansas 
State College coached by G. H. Beck, 
followed by West Virginia, Oklaho- 
ma, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Cornell, and Illinois, in that 
order 

The Iowa State team, coached by 
Professor Art Porter, consisted of 
Eugene Weise, Maurice Core, and 
Dean Kingston with John Compton, 
alternate. Weise added to the hon- 
ors heaped on Iowa State by being 
high individual in the entire contest 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WINS 
EASTERN STATES 
JUDGING CONTEST 


INNER of the 195i Inter- 

collegiate Judgirg Contest 

at the Eastern States Ex- 
position was the University of West 
Virginia, coached by I. D. Porter- 
field. Members of the team were 
Edsel Gainer, John Galford, and 
Warren Poage. 

Thirteen teams competed and West 
Virginia had a comfortable 46-point 
margin over the second place Cor- 
nell team coached by George Trim- 
berger. Ohio ranked third, followed 
by Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and New Hamp- 
shire 

For the 
of the contest, 


first time in the history 
a girl was high indi- 
vidual in judging all breeds. Jane 
Robens, a member of the Cornell 
team, hada score of 733, 22 points 
more than the runner-up, Oskar 
Larssen, from the National Agricul- 
tural College. Jane was first in the 
judging of Jerseys, fourth in Brown 
Swiss, and ninth in Ayrshires. Other 
high individuals, from third through 
tenth, were John Galford and Edsel 
Gainer, West Virginia; Maurice 
Keene, Maine; Lucia Peirce, Massa- 
chusetts; Paul Anderson, Pennsyl- 
vania; Richard Lawson, Rhode Is- 


and thus the second winner of the 
Kildee scholarship award of $500. 

Weise had a total of 698 points, 
just one point more than the second 
place winner, Edsel Gainer of West 
Virginia. Maurice Core of Iowa and 
Jack Snyder of Colorado tied for 
third, followed by Jane Robens, Cor- 
nell University; Fred Ledlow, On- 
tario Agricultural College; Robert 
Coleman, Ohio State; Bernard Mc- 
Kean, Illinois; Albert Rinehart, Mis- 
souri; and William Baker, Kansas 
State in that order. 

High team in the judging of Ayr- 
shires was Cornell, coached by 
George Trimberger. Jane Robens, a 
member of that team, was high in- 
dividual. Jane also was high in the 
judging of Jerseys, with a _ perfect 
score of 150. A perfect score on one 
breed has been made only two or 
three times in the history of the 
contest. North Carolina was high 
team in Jerseys. Their coach is Ray 
Murley. 


The lowe State Team, from left to right: 
Prof. Arthur R. Porter (coach), Dean King- 
ston, Gene Weise thigh man in contest), 
Maurice Core, John Compton, alternate. 


Top team in Brown Swiss judging 
was California Polytechnic Institute, 
coached by George Drumm, while 
Fred Ledlow of Ontario was high 
individual. The Kentucky team, 
coached by Dwight Seath, was high 
in the Guernsey division, while an 
Ohio State student, Robert Coleman, 
was high individual. One of the best 
showings ever made by a team en- 
tering the contest for the first time 
was made by West Virginia, whose 
coach is I. D. Porterfield, in addi- 
tion to placing third in the entire 
contest, won first place in Holstein 
judging and had the top individual 
of that breed, Edsel Gainer. 

The contest consisted of ten class- 
es, two each of the five major dairy 
breeds, and reasons were given on 
five classes. 


From left: Cainer, J. W, Penge, ©. Snyder end I. D. Porterfield, coach. 


land; George Higgs, Maryland; and 
John Ritter, Massachusetts 

No single team won more than 
one breed championship so compe- 
tition was especially keen. Rutgers 
University was top team in judging 
Ayrshires while Oskar Larssen from 
National Agricultural College was 
high individual. Top team in Brown 
Swiss was Connecticut with Edsel 


Gainer of West Virginia high indi- 
vidual. Rhode Island was first in 
Guernseys with Joe Hillstrom of 
Rhode Island high man. Robert 
Coleman of Ohio was high man in 
Holsteins and his team won the 
breed championship. Maine was 
first in judging Jerseys, and Jane 
Robens of Cornell was high indi- 
vidual. 


KENTUCKY WINS 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTEST 


inning Kentucky team, from left to right: Williom ®. Downs, Lee Tucker, Prof. 


Seath (cooch), Richard Fuchs, 
Tennessee Valley Foir. 


and Ted Howard. Contest was held in Knoxville 
Kentucky was also high in G ys ond Holstel 
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LEACH SILO 
UNLOADER 
HELPS SOLVE 
LABOR SHORTAGE 


Read What These 

Dairy Farmers Say: 
“We would need an extra man to help 
do the feeding connected with 60 cows if 


we didn't have the Leach Silo Unioader.”’ 
PANSIE, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“I have used my Leach Silo Unioader in 
grass silage and am very well satisfied 
with its operation. It saves a lot of hard 


work.’ 
CGRORGE VAN HELLMONT, Mor. 
PARMCREST FARMS 
Northville, Mich. 


“The Leach Silo Unloader that we have 
used for 3 years has saved us up to 2 hours 
a day. The silage comes down much finer 
and makes better feed. It is the most val- 
uable machine on the farm during the si- 
lage feeding months. It cleans the frozen 
silage off the wall completely, and saves 
a great deal of me and hard work." 

ARREN HARBAGE 
Weat Jefferson, Ohio 


“T am very well satisied with my Leach 
Silo Unioader, It saves me a great deal of 
time in throwing down feed for my cows— 
at least one hour a day. I find that the si- 
lage is broken up finer and the cows eat 


it much 
. J. FOX, Marysville, 


I am very much pleased with the Leach 
Silo Uniloader; it works beyond my ex- 
pectation. The discs add a great deal to 
the working of the machine. It takes 10 
minutes to deliver enough sil for 71 
head at the rate of 17 Ibs. per head, and 
it makes no difference if it is frozen or 


not 
VAUGHN B. HURD, Thorndike, Maine 


“IT have two 16x50 silos on my farm and 
feed about 70 head of dairy cattle. I have 
had a Leach Silo Unioader for 5 seasons 
and if I couldn't get another one, you 
couldn't buy mine for three times what | 

id for it. I believe that the Leach Un- 
joader is one of the best-paying machines 
on the farm. 
HENRY © 


WACHHOLZ Cologwe, Minn 


The LEACH is the only silo unloader that 
has the reserve power and bulit-in strength 
to handle hard frozen silage (corn or 
grass). Double booms equipped with discs 
give high unloading capacity. Backed by 
6 years of proven service. Now, when your 
silo is full, is the best time to instal! all 
coupon for literature and prices 


Also Builders of the 
LEACH BARN CLEANER 


| 
LEACH 
420 South Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Please send me the following os 


Silo Unloader Barn Cleaner 
Literature Literature 


Post State 
Route ... 


¥ 

fe be aN 

| 

¥ 

Ta 

> 
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“BOG SPAVIN? 


1 CLEAR IT UP FasTi’’ 


soys C. W. Poce, 
Lengmont, Cole. 

As soon as | see signs 
of bog spevin, puff or 
soreness on my . 
| wee Absorbine. That's 
the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and 
| have been using it for 
over 16 years.” 

Absorbine is not o 
“evre-oll,” but o time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spevin, 
windgall, collor gall, similer congestive trow- 
bles. Used by many veterinarians. A stand-by 
over 50 yeors. Will not blister, remove hair. 
Onty $2 Ke long lasting bottle at al! druggists. 


W. F. Young, Springfield, Mose 


ABSORBINE 


BEING 
CURED 


We supply 
all latest 
fective 

treatments 

including 
PENICILLIN. 
AUREOMYCIN 


STREPTOMYCIN 

and “SULFA™ drugs 

to meet al! types of the 

Geease Everything you need in the veterinary line at 
reasonable prices WRITE for particulars 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. ol Ind., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Tear Trouble 


oY 


Don't let SCAB 
TEATS, INJURED 
TEATS close teat 
canal — 


Keep teats 


At your 
dealer's — 
Lorge Peg. $1 
Treat Pag. 


MEDICATED 


Dilators 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
COMPRESSED, MINERALIZED 


Sanitary - No Work — No Waste 


she PLAIN, (ODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY / 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN = Fort Atkinson, Wis. | 


WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 
Kile dried, prompt shipment. . . Cartoads onty. | 
Write, FRANK MILLER & SONS, 2236 West | 
Street, Chicage 36, | 


| A. B. and Infertile Cows 


Infertile cows are costing the 
American cattle industry about five 
hundred million dollars annually in 
lost calves and lost milk production. 

| That's what the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association's commit- 
tee on animal reproduction and ar- 
tificial insemination reported to the 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 

| ciation national convention 

One answer to the problem is ar- 


tificial insemination, the committee 
said. Pointing out that the number 
of artificial insemination associa- 
tions in the United States has grown 
from seven in 1939 to 1,653 in 1951, 
the committee said that the pro- 
gram has these advantages: 

1. It makes more use of the best 
sires. ‘ 

2. It gets rid of dangerous bulls on 
farms which are not equipped to 
handle them. 

3. It helps to effect mass im- 
provement in the quality of calves 
produced. 

4. It makes it possible for the 
small operator with a few pure- 
bred cows to mate them to better 
bulls than he could otherwise afford. 

5. It provides a means of studying 
the causes of breeding failures, 
thereby furnishing a guide to the 
prevention of further losses. 


Code of Ethics Adopted 


A code of ethics was adopted by 
the National Association of Artifi- 
cial Breeders at its 1951 annual 
meeting, September 25. The code, as 
adopted, follows: 

1. No sire will be purchased under 
any agreement providing extra pay- 
ment if his daughters in the owner's 
herd achieve a stipulated production 
level. 

2. No sire will be put into service 
for payment of an additional service 
fee as a condition of registration of 
his offspring. All fees will be pay- 
able at the time of service. 

3. The source of daughter - dam 
comparisons, or daughter - averages 
will be indicated whenever published. 

4. In published daughter-dam com- 
parisons, or daughter-averages, no 
daughters with completed records of 
305 days or less will be omitted. 

5. Publication of non-return infor- 


RAISE HEALTHIER MORE 


DR. LEGE 


7 | CALF VITAMINS 


PROFITABLE CALVES 


AR’S 


SOLO EVERYWHERE 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO.: 


Artificial Breed 


ing} 


mation will be on a 60-90 day basis, 
and will be labeled as such. 

6. No good purpose is accom- 
plished by extravagant claims of the 
merits of sires, or of the efficiency 
of organizations. All claims shall be 
supported by adequate evidence. 

7. No organization shall employ a 
man who has been discharged by an- 
other organization for reason of dis- 
honesty with the rules of the Pure- 
bred Dairy Cattle Association. 

8. No member organization shall 
hire a technician who is or was em- 
ployed by another organization and 
permit such technician to practice 
in the same area for a period of one 
year, except when agreed upon by 
the employers concerned. 

9. The board of directors of the 
National Association of Artificial 
Breeders is authorized .to appoint 
a Committee on Ethics and Disci- 
pline. 

Action on another item originally 
proposed for the code was deferred 
until next year. That section would 
have read: “The sire index tends to 
be misleading and should not be used 
in advertising.” Although this item 
was directed at the use of the equal- 
parent index, the wording would ex- 
clude the regression index used by 
the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
and certain artificial breeding organ- 
izations with Ayrshire sires at stud 
After extended and vigorous debate, 
the sire issue was referred back to 
committee for further study. 


Wallin Succeeds Drake 
as N. A. A. B. President 


Kenneth Wallin, manager of Badg- 
er Breeders Cooperative (Wisconsin), 
was named president of the Nation- 
al Association of Artificial Breeders 
by its board of directors at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. Wallin succeeds Max Drake, 
manager of the Northern Ohio 
Breeders’ Cooperative Association. 

In the contest for the two vacan- 
cies on the board of directors, J 
Warren Nordyke of the MFA Arti- 
ficial Breeding Association (Missou- 
ri), and R. W. Seath of the Southern 
Minnesota Breeding Federation were 
elected. 


Fred J. Hatler to Ohio 


Effective October 1, Fred J. Hat- 
ler, manager of the West Tennessee 
Artificial Breeding Association, re- 
signed to join the staff of the North- 
ern Ohio Breeders’ Cooperative As- 
sociation at Tiffin. In addition to his 
| previous work as manager of the 
| Tennessee association, Hatler was a 
former secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Artificial Breeders. 
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He Challenged The 
Blood Test 
(Continued from page 851) 


The difference in reading the test 
incomplete at 1 to 100 and complete 
at 1 to 100 is a difference between 
reading the test suspicious and posi- 
tive, according to standard procedure 
established in 1931 by research work- 
ers and regulatory officials. In re- 
ality, therefore, the reading on this 
particular animal does not vary 
greatly. 

In the case of 31-V all of the lab- 
oratories read the samples from this 
animal complete at the 1 to 50 dilu- 
tion. Furthermore, all of the labo- 
ratories reported some degree of re- 
action in the 1 to 100 dilution, all 
the way from trace, to incomplete, to 
complete. None of the laboratories, 
however, indicated any trace of in- 
fection in the 1 to 200 dilution. 

Now, of all of the 40 animals, the 
only individual that waqulid cause us 
to raise an eyebrow is 35-V. Note 
that the Wisconsin Control Labora- 
tory read her complete at 1 to 50, 
Michigan incomplete at 1 to 100. 
Minnesota compiete at 1 to 100, Il- 
linois incomplete at 1 to 50, and the 
University of Wisconsin incomplete 
at 1 to 100. For some unknown rea- 
son, lowa State College recorded no 
agglutination on this blood sample. 
The other five laboratories are in 
substantial agreement, although the 
University of Minnesota read the 1 
to 100 dilution as complete whereas 
Michigan and Wisconsin read it 
incomplete. 

Let us take a look at the practical 
problems of using the information in 
these reports. Insofar as Senator 
Olson is concerned, he can be happy 
that in running the 240 tests not a 
single test reported back positive at 
the 1 to 400, or 4 plus, dilution. Fur- 
thermore, not a single animal was 
read by any of the six laboratories 
positive at the 1 to 200 dilution, or 
even incomplete at the 1 to 200 dilu- 
tion. After all, these are the impor- 
tant readings in a herd such as Sen- 
ator Olson's, where there is no evi- 
dence of abortion and where calf- 
hood vaccination has been practiced. 

There were readings in the low or 
suspicious dilutions. Certainly these 
are to be expected where calfhood 
vaccination is practiced. They should 
cause no one alarm unless there is 
evidence of abortion in the herd. 

We are pleased that Senator Olson 
had the desire to have these tests 
run and release the results for pub- 
lication. It puts on record a very 
stiff challenge to the reliability of 
the blood test and results clearly 
show that the blood test stood up as 
a most reliable diagnostic tool. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the minor variations in reading the 
tests in the low dilutions are the 
result of human judgment rather 
than test error. 

Under the new Wisconsin brucel- 
losis control program, Senator Olson 
can qualify for Plan A, if he so de- 
sires, because official vaccinates re- 
acting incomplete at 1 to 100, or be- 
low, may be retained in the herd 
providing there is no other evidence 
of infection. Animals reacting posi- 
tive at 1 to 100 may be isolated and 
retained in the herd until up to 
three retests have been made at the 
owner's expense. It is certainly rea- 
sonable to expect that the three ani- 
mals, 3, 31-V, and 25-V, will drop 
below the 1 to 100 dilution in subse- 
quent tests. They are all borderline 
cases between suspect and reactor 
at the present time. 
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NOTES FROM THE RINGSIDE 


. «+ 1951 National Dairy Cattle Congress 
Waterloo, lowa 


E’VE said this before, but 
\X/ think it should be empha- 

sized again. . . one of the 
main reasons for the success of the 
Dairy Cattle Congress each year is 
the splendid relationship between 
the management and _ exhibitors. 
Harold “Shorty” Searles, the dairy 
cattle superintendent, and his as- 
sistants: Bill Diamond, Floyd Ar- 
nold, and Jerry Cash do a splendid 
job and they’re the hardest working 
people on the ground outside of 
Manager Ed Estel. 


Where else can you see a show in 
which animals for the next class 
start into the ring just as the last 
animal leaves the ring from the pre- 
ceding class? That can happen only 
when the clerks are on their toes 
and the exhibitors are anxious to co- 
operate. It certainly helps to keep 
the ringside packed throughout the 
show. 


Brown Swiss breeders have every 
right to be proud of the improve- 
ment made in their best udder class 
during recent years. They had so 
many good ones in this year’s class 
that Judge Joe Eves was really puz- 
zied at first. It was probably the 
toughest class to judge in the entire 
show. 


The best udder class has caused 
considerable discussion during the 
past several years. The idea is 
sound in that more emphasis is 
placed on the working end of the 
cow, but if the class is going to be 
continued, believe the Guernsey 
folks have the right idea on when it 
should be judged. During the indi- 
vidual cow classes the judge selects 
those animals he wants in the class 
and it is judged immediately follow- 
ing the cow classes. It is a better 
quality class, takes much less time, 
and avoids the necessity of “bag- 
ging” cows two days in a row, as is 
done in the other breeds when best 
udders are judged the first day. 


One of the most interested spec- 
tators during the National Guernsey 
Show was an 86-year-old lady from 
Minnesota, the mother of L. V. Wil- 
son, judge of the show. Despite the 


many years Les has been tying rib- 
bons in the show ring, this was the 
first time Mrs. Wilson ever saw him 
judge a show. 

Incidentally, this is the first year 
since 1927 that Les Wilson hasn't 
been showing Guernsey cattle or 
Belgian horses at the Dairy Cattle 
Congress. The Boulder Bridge Farm 
herd, managed by Les until its dis- 
persal last fall, was a consistent ex- 
hibitor for many years. As he so 
ably put it, “It's certainly different 
to be on the other side of the fence.” 
Am sure ev*ryone that saw the 
show will agree that Les did a thor- 
ough, conscientious job as judge of 
the National Guernsey Show. 


Referring again to the best udder 
class, many of us forget that includ- 
ed in the ringside are folks seeing 
cows milked for the first time. 
Wouldn't it be better advertising for 
the dairy industry if we used clean 
milk pails rather than dirty feed 
buckets (some lined with soaked 
beet pulp) and had boys milking 
those cows in more presentable 
clothes? Wouldn't be a bad idea if 
each breed association provided some 
new milk cans in which the milk 
would be carried out of the ring. 
Some ,of that milk has been seen 
drawing flies for two or three hours 
after being milked. 


Anyone that has ever seen the 
Swiss yodelers and the parade of 
first and second prize Brown Swiss 
females just prior to selecting the 
champions will agree that Fred Idtse 
has one of the cleverest ideas of the 
entire show. There's something 
about seeing the showmen in Swiss 
attire and hearing those Swiss bells 
ringing while the yodelers are sing- 
ing that is really thrilling. 


One of the reasons the ringside is 
a bit larger at the Guernsey show 
early in the morning is that a few 
of the wives of the Iowa Guernsey 
breeders very generously serve 
doughnuts and coffee during the 
forenoon, thus making it less im- 
portant to “sweat out” breakfast in 
a crowded hotel dining room. 


With more than 500 members in 
three years, the Dairy Shrine Club 
is making excellent progress. A re- 
port of this year’s meeting at which 
Fred Pabst and Charles Hill were 
honored is given on page 867. Many 
of the folks, including many of the 
college judging teams and their 
coaches, took advantage of the good 
lunches served at the club during 
the week. 


Inasmuch as the writer has paid 
for very few banquet tickets during 
the past several years, it would be 
unfair to criticize the manner in 
which they are conducted. Think 
one suggestion could be made for 
the good of the cause, however, and 
that is banquets in general are much 
too long. There always seems to be 
a certain amount of “brass” that has 
to be introduced but because a per- 
son is introduced, he shouldn't feel 
obligated to make a speech. As for 


entertainment, music during the 
meal will usually suffice. One more 
thought, believe the days of banquet 
speakers are numbered. 


No one can deny the fact that the 
veteran Rosehill Fayne Wayne still 
looked the part of a real grand 
champion. In our opinion she comes 
as close to the ideal type Holstein 
model as any cow we've seen. Henry 
Bartel, formerly of Franlo and now 
of Kil-Bar, is to be commended for 
keeping this grand cow in such ex- 
cellent shape. We hope he'll retire 
her, though, before too long. She 
was showing quite footsore this year 
and, after all, she’s 12 years old. 


It’s too bad there weren't more 
Jersey breeders from the East and 
South to support their first National 
Show held at Waterloo. There were 
good tops in most of the classes, 
but some of the classes were a bit 
disappointing in size and quality. 


With so many judging contests 
held during the week, it’s necessary 
to bother the exhibitors quite a bit 
in order to get suitable classes. The 
exhibitors are to be commended for 
being so willing to cooperate by pro- 
viding animals. 


It’s a little surprising at the way 
most judging team coaches check 


placings’ in the open classes with the 
way animals are placed in the judg- 
ing contests. They sometimes forget 
that when used in a contest, animals 
are not filled or bagged. Neither are 
they shown by the people that han- 
die them show-day. If animals were 
always lined up the same way, re- 
gardiess of the day or how they are 
handled, there would be little reason 
to bring them out. 


Curtiss Candy Company added a 
great deal to the caliber of all five 
of the major dairy breed shows, hav- 
ing good animals entered in the 
Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, 
Holstein, and Jersey divisions. Their 
main problem was in having enough 
men available to show the animals 
in the various classes, particularly 
on Wednesday. when three breeds 
were being shown at once. 


Even though there is a lot of 
complaining on the lack of hotel 
space during the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, we have yet to talk with a 
person who didn't have a place 
sleep. We think the hotel people 
a splendid job with the faciliti 
they have during the busy week. 


Granted that major emphasis 
placed on dairy cattle, which is a 
it should be, you can always depen 
on seeing one of the best farm mas, 
chinery and equipment exhibits af 
the Dairy Cattle Congress that ig 
held anywhere. Everyone should ale 
lot some time to visit the varioug 
exhibits that are put on display -—— 
year. 


National Champion 


FFA Dairy Ju 


27> DAURYMAN 


- 


dging Team 


* 


The FFA Dairy Judging team from Petaluma, California, is shown look- 
ing over Wisconsin milk jugs. The team won first place in the FFA Dairy 
Judging Contest at the National Dairy Cattle Congress and the International 
Dairy Exposition. From left to right: 
judge at Waterloo and Indianapolis; Tom Dingwall, 17; LeRoy Cheda, 19; 
Bob Norton, 15; Tom Uithoven, Wisconsin FFA member who escorted the 
California boys while in Wisconsin; and Chester Jacobson, the group's coach 


and agricultural instructor. 


Clarence Moreda, 18, top individual 
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“Eggnog again! I wish you'd 
lay your eggs in the proper place.” CCCs ts 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this 


is 

“SOX 2, care Moard’s Oairyman, Fort 
each initial or group of figures as « word. 

Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. 

ENCES. Send order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


DAIRY CATTLE 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR Sale—100 head open and bred Holstein and 
Guernsey heifers Can furnish springer cows 
and heifers. Write or phone C PAULSON 
AND SON, Neilleville, Wisconia 12-° 

KENVON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer 
tor forty years. Large selection of cheice Hol- 
stein cows and first calf heifers, fresh and close 
epringers and Bang 
ed In carlead or d lute KENYON 
BROTHERS CO Lilinois. Phone 


1618 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection tee 
ed Holste and (Guernsey fresh and springing 
We ship on orders 
ne 414 
5 


cows aod calf heifers 
f af good ca 
nein Holstein calves for 
herds aceptional offering of 


McPARI 


SERVICEABLE registered Molsteia tor sale 
er ¢ = BF 4 test 2x. 
BUSS. Belmont. Wiscons 
fairy eifers specialty 
as. KR. \THROP Dundee. 11.° 
ATTENTION jnirymen and cattle dealers. We 
can you Holster eifers freshen this 
fall f« breed le 
Ferme. Brid led. Plainfield 8266 
Fe Purebred and grade 
eins pedig and 
Phene 2 Watertos Wie sin 5-° 
DRADE Hloletein sod erneey epringtag cows 
i tere Phot ‘ 25. ¢ REEN 
MEADOW FARMS. R 
BARGE colection Holste and (iuernsey 
springer heifers; aleo younger heifers and 
e* ger « CHESTER FROBERG 
Valpar Indiana 17-* 
REGISTERED tivistein calves. D. L. CAVEY 
“ 11-* 
DAIRY Cattle -Large selections of choice 
nd springer and free aod 
cifere and Bang tested. STANLEY 
BURNIDOR & SON (rand Hote r Dairy 
attle ‘ (Motel A ‘ 
For ade Guernsey he to 
Ja ANCHOR POINT FARMS 
Phone 5149 21-2 
TERED. (iwerneey calves, K. V. FARM 
A and Holstein cattle 
lee ruck 
r far PEARSON 


“ eta Cane 


DAIRYMEN buy your 


LEMMANN W ate 
DAIRY ‘ i and ot 
Tr t carloads, Order baying 
HARRY "DAIRY CATTLE CO., Rose 
r 16-4 
cooo airy eifers and springers 


Bangs 1 78 
order dir Contact J. W. GCRURKINK 
er GERALD GEURKINK, Baldwin, Wis 21-° 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY Carle complete with chain. brass 


tag for t * and neck Write for folder 
OCOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C Hunting 
ten, Indiana 16-* 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


356 ACRE dairy tarm on hard road, 3 miles trom 
village 


8 miles large town Outstanding, 
» level land. adapted to altalta, 
erchard grass and ladino, 
rete block barn, large mow, 2 
8-room hor with base- 
th; 2 tenant houses 
$65,000. P. M. BROWNING, 
Ipeper, Virginia 


4 


Broker, 
28.880 PRODUCED | year on this heavy soll 


525 acre creek-watered Barron County ferm. 
400 acres level fields. Wonderful buildings 
be appreciated. Full informa- 


BAKER ZZ14 
21-2 


moet be seen t 
tion and photoes upon request 
Wisconsin 


On alls 
NEW YORK —Finger Lake region. 100 acres un- 
der cultivation. mein road house, 
2 rear new milk house, barn at build- 

« fireproof bungalow 1! rooms, fur 


Price $22,000 AARONS, Watkins 


ated in Spartanburg County, 8. C., 30 


wiles from Blue Ridge Mountains 12 room 
ntry home; sharecroppers houses. electricity, 
paved road Ideal for cattle raising. Winter 
Grasce adaptable sot few acres now io 
Feecue Fresh water creek. Partic are write 
MEANS. Box 204. Spartanburg. 8. C. 


sag fine stock and dairy farms, heart of 
section. In- 


Rit Driver, Virginia 


STROUT Catalogs and Mid-West red cover; 
West Coast edition blue. Farms, homes. busi- 
nesses bargains galore Hither mailed free. 
STROUT REALTY. 7 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 

invis 214 


Dairy, 


OREGON'S famous Willamette Valley 
stock and general farms Write tor 
KINGWELL AGENCY Box 267 
Oregoo 


FARMS FOR RENT 


180 ACRE dairy farm for rent on 50-50 shares. 


A. land, buildings and home. Kenosha Coun- 
ty, Wiseonsir BOX 782. care Heard’s Dairy- 
an, Fort Atkinsor 

DAIRY rent. Adjoins 
Round I t root se 
good barn and Seeking better 
han average young tenant BOX 783. care 
Hoard’s Dairyma Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANT to rent dsiry farm, 150-200 acres. Ohio 
or Indiana, BOX 788. care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wiscomsi 


DAIRIES 


ng dairy fully equipped 
barn. all dairy equip- 


ng. six rooms, four 


crop and 

nm paved 

y. Vear 

100 cash 

balance ten equa! ann 


interes Also several ot . me 
Specialize in Farm Lands RE aL. 
TY co REALTORS. Phone 46. P. O. Box 
as Sumter. 8. 
GEORGIA acres open 
amd. 300 acres fenced 1s 2 
barns, | dairy barn elec- 

telept 1% miles frontage 

from town Price $31,500. CARMI- 


CHAEL & CARMICHAPFI 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


HORN weights © per pa stpald. Made in 4 
sizes t 1 and 2 ibe. Tattoo 
markers $4 stpaid jes set of num 
bers. ea and We ale 
earry © of ear neck chains 

rinary ‘supplies. serums, reme 
ties every ‘ e ckman 
Write for free stalog SREED? RS SUPPLY 
ARTIFICIAL equipment. Largest. most 
Write for tree catalog. NASOO 
t 

A math 

' raining 
Hilustrated ballet tree 
HOQUIPMENT 

ABORTION, r diseases. Full details 
M ysaving prices on wae 
armace ais KANSAS 
‘ VACUINE Deg “ aneas City 
vw 17-9» 

FARMS FOR SALE 
VIRGINIA farms with incomes from 
$9 yearly rite tor descrip 
‘ Lae 
¥ ‘a 21-2 
rree pes stra descr 
port toe ersified tarm gis 


y for thie free booklet. BK 
General Agricultaral Agent, FRISCO 
Frisco Building, St. Louis 


NEW Retter-Barne Book. Best ways to build 
remodel and equip farm buildings. Please en- 

lime for mailing cost. LOUDEN, Dept 
d. lows 5-20 
COW stalls. pens. steel windows, hay carriers 
allers. Immediate ship- 
INC Be! 


steel fence post, post 


STANDARD PQUIPMENT, 


ments 
Air, Maryland 
Rol! and unroll wire with tractor 

Very low cost. Free litera- 
ture MIDW ES T WIRE & STEEL CO., 555 So 
Concord, Soath St. Pa Minnesota 18-* 


«—Unequalied all purpose bar- 
literature. CHRIS 
19 


PASTURE Ii 
row. Write for prices and 
WYSS. Tillamook, Oregon 

CLAY Plectric Barn Cleaner 
to 25. SO of 100 cows. Only one 

one drive t 

r new barns. No pit. Close-space 


handle up 
Motor 


5 sizes 


Economical 


in old 
dies. 8 chute positions Alloy steel chain, heat 
treated (uaranteed satisfactions or money 


a. Write N. E 
owe. 18-6 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HELP WANTED 


DOGS 


MELP Wanted—Ma experienced, single. dairy 
or poultry. Excellent working and living con- 
ditions Steady year-round work. LARRO 
RESEARCH FARM, 20521--10% Mile Road, 
Detroit 19, Michigan 17-* 

SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 
living conditions Steady. year-round work 
BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 13-* 

EXPERIENCED Dairymen—single or married. If 
married, wile to take over farm household 
and board single men Excellent Holstein 
herd near Chicago. State experience, size of 
family and telephone number. BOX 764, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 

FARM manager wanted by Jersey breeder located 
in central Vermont Now milking 95 head. 
Under HIR test Write giving full details as 
to experience in similar capacity and references. 
BOX 775, care Hoard;s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin 20-3 

WANTED—To operate on share basis, a qualified 
managet for a dairy farm. Good location as to 
toads. living conditions. Grassland farming. 50 
cow commercial dairy. Northern Mlinois. BOX 
773. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 
Wisconsin 20-3 

EXPERIENCED single or married man for beef 
and hog farm Reterences BOX 757. care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 18-4 

WANTEO—Two good single men to work with 
cows. Must be good milkers and dependable. 
Excellent room and beard furnished. Write at 
ence if interested in working with one of the top 
Holstein herds in America. GCREEN MEADOW 
FARMS, EB) Michigan. 20-2 

EXPERIENCED man for dairy farm eight miles 
from Canton, Ohio. Im anewer give age, num- 
ber of children, and experience with references. 
Send to DR. F. H. STIRES, c/o Paradise Va - 
ley Farms Louisville. 

herd wanted, as 
to establish 
240 acres 


a 


manager with full responsibility 
a herd of 50 purebred Holste 
all rich tillable, in m Indiana, with 
modern. completely remoc ,onse; brand new 
equipment and barn fowner does not live on 
property Permanent position to start March 
1. 1952. Good salary and bonus. Write now 
with references and experience. BOX 779, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 

TEST Cow Milker—-Single. Experienced «ith reg 
istered Guernseys and test cow milking. Mod- 
ern accommodations Northern Mlinois area 
Permanent, with top ary to reliable man. 
BOX 780. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 


FARM couple wanted to operate and work dairy 
farm in Ulineis; modern buildings and equip- 
ment excellent purebred herd; salary 
profit-sharing basis. Fine opportunity and per- 
manent position for right couple. Should have 
agricultural edu jon as well as practical expe- 
rience. Can arrange personal interview. BOX 
781, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin. 


WANTED —FExperienced milkers and genera! farm 
help (eed salary and working conditions 
H. C. ANDERSON. Accord. New York 


WANTEO—Man with tamily to operate small 
dairy on shares in Southside. Virginia 8. B. 
LAMBERT. South Hill, Virginia 

EXPERIENCED single of married man interest- 
ed in purebred cattle. 20 milk cows, to help 
or manage alone northern lowa farm. BOX 
784, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 

21-2 


w rein 2 
PARLOR Milkere—Single—A waiting list for fu- 

ture employment as machine milkers is now be- 
established Union wages, excellent work- 
ing conditions, room and board. Mours over 
48 are time and one-half Paid vacation 
sick leave and retirement benefit. Milking 150 
with 16 stall new Surge system. Send for ap- 


plication if interested. Herb Ballou, Dairy Sua- 
perintendent, MONTANA STATE HOSPITAL, 
Warm Springs ontana 


INSEMINATOR for California. Must be experi- 
and familiar with the selling of an arti- 
insemination program in hig ‘lass dairy 
Unlimited possibilities for the right man 
Je full particulars and references in first 

Only top men. willing t rk. need 
apply BOX 785. care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CALF raising. maternity work. milk production 
Lifetime supervising. Seuthern country 


694. Belen. New Mexico 20-2 
1951 TEXAS AAM dairy production graduate. One 
year experience college breeding laboratory 
EDMUND SHULTZ. Bellville, Texas 20-2 


POSITION Wanted—Jobd as working farm man- 

ager by experienced young married man, Cap- 
ag tull charge. Best of references 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At 


Herdsman or manager. 


Pos Wanted 
Married. tamily, aged 37. 


20 years experience 
Preter Jerseys 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DISTRIBUTORS for Dollydale feed scale. See ad 
in this issue, ROBSON CORPORATION, New 
York 17, New Vork 18-spl 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora or 
New Zealand rabbits. Plenty market artic- 
ulars tree. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Newark 50, 
Ohio. 2° 


787. care 
Wis 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


SWINE 


FOR for pasteurizing. bottling 
and delivering te 1,000 quarts daily. Write 
for details "DAIRY Pheips, Wis. 


HAY AND BEDDING 


1000 BALES Rirdsfoot Trefoll containing seed. 
| spread through manure. MARVIN 
New York. 


wi 
MATHER, Mayville 


ReasT © Berkshires. Sired by 3 State Pair 
Champions. Practically grade prices. ORLO 
ADAMS. Hartland, Wis 24- 

REGISTERED Minnesota No. 1 lean meat hogs 
Large litters. Low teed cost Immunized. 

HESPRICH FARMS. Lomira, Wisconsir 18-4 

ecisTe the real meat hog, 


Boars. gilts. J erm. 
lines. HAROL D PICK RMANN, Route 1, Dav- 
enport, lowa. 20-4 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranted heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE = 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Towa. 

Collies, outstanding heelers 

ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Il. 5-* 

wonxine Border Collies. We have the best. 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, R-6, 
Lima, Ohio 12-* 

COLLIES.The kind that bring home the cow 
Guaranteed to please you. Dept. I, sHOMONt 
KENNELS, Monticello, lowa -spl 


SHEEP 


SHEEP For Sale—Cross-bred Corriedale yearling 
ewes, also Shropshire ewe lambs. J. C. ELLIS, 
Franksville, Wisconsin. 


FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and 
burlap feed bags. Write for our quotations. 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COM- 
PANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


FERTILIZERS 
FINELY ground rock phosphate. Extra fine for 
faster plant feeding. Builds soil while building 
profits with bigger yields. Write ROBIN JONES 
PHOSPHATE Nashville, Tenn. 15-spl 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Transplants. For 


EVERGREEN tree seedlings. 
growing Christmas trees. Ornamentals. Hedges. 
Windbreaks. Quality stock low as 2c on quan- 
tity. Free list and planting guide. SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. HD, Johne- 
town, Pa 20-13 


FILM SERVICE 


ONLY 25¢ for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from 
your roll or negatives (Trial Offer 16-50¢. 
STUDIOS, Bor 
18-* 


mick service WILLARD 
3535T, Cleveland, Ohio 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


Free catalog. 
Mason City, 
23-° 


EARN auctioneering. terms. soon 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, 
Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED and ont of print books. Catalogue free. 
BALLIOL Box 85, Station K. Toronto, On- 
tario. Canada 18-7 

THOSE having barren, slow breeders or Bang 


cows write us Any breeder can be taught to 
properly handle these cows Only school of 
the kind, established 1909 For breeders and 
herdsmen 216 E. 10th St Kaneas City 6, 
Missouri, GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 
SCHOOL 18-16 


GOOD Money in Weaving. Weave rugs at home 
tor neighbor on $59.50 Union Loom. 30.000 
doing it Booklet tree. UNION LOOMS, 84 
Boonville, N. ¥ 
new treasure book of sewing ideas! 
latest patterns. Fully illustrated 
plete directions on how to sew and save with 
practical cotton bags. Your free copy of ‘‘Nee- 


dle Magic with Cotton Bags is ready now! 
Send post card teday to NATIONAI. COTTON 
COUNCIL, Box 76. Memphis. Tenr 5-apl 
MAKE up to 845-855 week as a Trained Practi- 
cal iree Learn quickly at } Booklet 
tree. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, DEPT. 


F-i1, Chicago. Illinois 19-6 
VOUR leather jacket renovated expertly Free 
BERLEW MPG. CO., Dept. 50, Free- 
wort, New Vork 17-spl 
GENWINE Buckskin jackets—gloves. Send 
for Buckskin mo » d free catalogue. 
BERMAN BUC SKIN co Minneapolis, Min- 
hesota 19-10 


RUPTURED? Positive comfort, no understrap, 
po stee elastic Write SMITH MANU- 
FACTURING CO.. Preston, Ontaric 19-6 

AMMUNITION. American-Foreign and obsolete. 
New guns. Dime tor list. CENTRAL SPORTS, 
Delphos 20, Ohio. 18-4 


You'll like our 


HERD BOOKS 


Office and Vest Pocket Sizes 


BARN MILK 
RECORD SHEETS 


For keeping track of 
daily milk production 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
NO OBLIGATION 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
“Deiry Form Headquarters” 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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National Ayrshire Show 
At Indianapolis 


‘YRSHIRE breeders put on a 
A very good show at Indianapo- 
lis this year with well over 

200 entries in the open classes from 
28 herds in Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin; Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Indiana. These figures include a few 
very good 4-H Club entries. No one 
breeder dominated the top places. 

Judge Malcolm Cummings of On- 
tario, Canada, had problems in most 
classes. The ringside observers had 
their problems at the same time be- 
cause it was often difficult to follow 
his placings. The aged bull class 
was a good example. Most of the 
ringside thought that LeMoine Point 
Sir Henry owned by W. S. Watson 
of Kansas, a big, deep-ribbed but 
slightly plain fronted bull with very 
good dairy type, was the best of the 
class. However, Judge Cummings 
preferred the 4-yr.-old Clearon Glen- 
coe, a much smaller bull, very good 
in front and well balanced but a 
bit round, that was owned by Rob- 
ert Seitz of Wisconsin. He was 
grand champion at the same show 
in 1949 and last year at the Dairy 
Cattle Congress. After winning his 
class, he was, of course, senior and 
grand champion again this year. 
The junior champion senior year- 
ling, May Bomber's Scotty, was re- 
serve champion. 

We could agree wholeheartedly 
with Judge Cummings on his top 
junior females, especially his first 
prize senior yearling and junior 
champion, Sky Light Teddy’s Bun- 
nie, owned and exhibited by Marvin 
Ludwig and Sons of Michigan. In- 
cidentally, the sons, Bill and Don, 
24 and 19 years old, are enthusias- 
tic and very capable Ayrshire breed- 
ers. Their junior champion and 


their winning heifer calf were tops 
among the junior females. Later 
they had the first prize 2-year-old 
heifer that was second in the best 
udder class. 

The aged cow class with 33 en- 
tries, most of which were good 
ones, should have been the out- 
standing class of the Ayrshire show. 
It finally wound up by being the 
most talked about class of the en- 
tire show, all breeds included, but 
not the well placed kind of a class 
it should have been. As mentioned 
above, the class did include many 
good animals but it seemed to most 
of the ringside, and there were some 
very competent Ayrshire judges 
among them, that there was one 
outstanding cow, DeVercheres Ninon 
3rd, Imp., owned by the Curtiss 
Candy Company of Illinois. She is 
a big, deep-ribbed, stretchy cow 
with a good head and top line, the 
right kind of a rump, and a very 
good udder. Instead of putting her 
up where most people agreed she 
should be at the head of the class, 
the judge picked out a smaller dry 
cow which by no means belonged in 
that No. 1 spot. She was Glengar- 
ry Frolic owned by Robert Seitz of 
Wisconsin. After that, of course, the 
same cow was senior and grand 
champion with the Curtiss Candy 
Company entry reserve grand 
champion. 

The premier exhibitor’s award 
went to the Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany of Illinois and the premier 
breeder award to the West Unity 
Ayrshire Farms of Ohio. Of the five 
state herds, Michigan was first fol- 
lowed by Wisconsin, Ohio, and two 
from Indiana. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY SALE 


38 Jerseys Average $702 


This sale, the first of what is ex- 
pected to be a series of annual in- 
vitational sales featuring bred for 
production Jerseys, was held Sep- 
tember 15 at North Portland, Ore- 
gon. It was sponsored by Jersey 
breeders Norman Nash, Ralph Cope, 
A. W. Sweet, and John Lindoy. 

This was a very successful sale. 
It was, in fact, the best Jersey sale 
held on the west coast in many 
years. It attracted buyers from 12 
different states including such far 
away ones as Florida and Massa- 
chusetts who paid an average of 
$702.10 for the 38 head offered. The 
12 cows in the sale sold for an av- 
erage of $997.50 and the 25 heifers 
and heifer calves brought an aver- 
age of $544.40. The only bull in the 
sale, an 11-month-old calf from the 
Litdow herd, brought $1,100. 

The top animal in the sale was 
thd 5-year-old cow, Observer Treva 
Judy, a daughter of Observer Treva 
Signal from the Gold and Silver 
Méddal cow, The Challenger’s Judy. 
She had excellent type and her pro- 
dueing ability is best evidenced by 
her three completed records, 568 
Ibs. fat in 305 days as a junior 2- 
year-old, 535 Ibs. fat in 272 days as 


junior 3-year-old, and 703 Ibs. fat in 
305 days as a junior 4-year-old. She 
was consigned by Norman Nash and 
purchased for $2,125 by Howard 
Dodge of Iowa. 

Tom McCord did the selling with 
Ross Wurm reading the pedigrees. 
The following is a list of those ani- 
mals selling for $750 or more and 
buyers’ names: 

Howard Dodge, Iowa 

Observer Treva Judy $2,125 

Eagle Boy's Beauty of IN. 1,500 
Herman Neilson, Utah 

Lindow’s Flying Saucer . $1,600 
Denna Fronk & W. E. Bliss, Washin ton 

June Volunteer Select 1,100 
Henry Bennett, Iowa 

Vol Cowslip Noble $1,025 
High Lawn Fa Massachu 

ntinel's Sparkling Sunmaid. $1,000 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Mock, hetemaences 

Sybil Dark Carnation 
Willis R. Rupert & Sons, 

Sir Challenger Fonda 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Nowadnick, Wash. 

Sparkling Sir Sunbeam 
A. L. McCain, Idaho 

Sir Challenter Lucy 
Freeman Cox, Idaho 

Tristram Basil Honeybee 

Masterman Premier Sue .... 


Ohio 


Old Lady—‘“Isn’t it wonderful how 
these filling station people know ex- 
actly where to set up a pump and 
get gas.” 


Notes From The Ringside 


. 1951 International Dairy Exposition 


Te Exposition this year had an 
excellent showing of cattle, first 
class educational exhibits, and 
very good if not too numerous com- 
mercial exhibits but it did not begin 
to have sufficent attendance to make 
it a successful show, There was a 
fair ringside to watch the judging, 
but we doubt very much if most of 
these got around to see and appre- 
ciate what the educational and com- 
mercial exhibits offered. 


Plainview Farms of Kentucky 
made everyone stop and look with 
their small but fine showing of milk- 
ing Jersey females. One of them 
beat Biltmore Farms 4-year-old that 
was grand champion at Waterloo a 
week earlier and still another, Jun- 
ior Renown Fairy, won the aged 
class and the senior and grand 
championship. However, Biltmore 
Farms still took the premier breed- 
er and premier exhibitor awards 
back to North Carolina with them. 


An interesting sideline was the 
fact that 21 of the 23 cows in the 
Jersey aged cow class had produc- 
tion records. Their average was 
about 550 Ibs. butterfat. 


We were interested to learn that 
Louis Seitz, who showed the grand 
champion Jersey bull and many 
more good animals for Curtiss Can- 
dy Company Farms, admits to hav- 
ing shown cattle for 49 years. He 
was undoubtedly in short pants 
when he held his first lead strap. 


Frank Barber of Tennessee, who 
may not admit his age, was another 
of the oldtimers in the ring. We 
know that he has been showing 
good Jerseys since 1914 and his 
younger competitors still have to 
watch their step when they are 
showing against him. 


Speaking of good showmen or 
showwomen, if you will, little 1l- 
year-old Helen Cox of Zionsville, 
Ind., is certainly a good one in the 
making. A second place 4-H show- 
manship winner herself, she did a 
very good job of showing her senior 
yearling Guernsey heifer (she could 
not see over the heifer’s back) to 
second place in the open class. 


We think Judge Gordon M. Cairns 
of Maryland did a particularly good 
job with his reasons in the 4-H 
Guernsey classes. 


J. M. McDonald, McDonald Farms 
owner, will need some extra space in 
his farm office for the trophies and 
ribbons he took from the show as a 
result of his Guernsey winnings—12 
blue ribbons, 5 purple ribbons, and 
3 trophies. They had senior and 
grand champion bull, reserve cham- 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


pion bull, junior champion and re- 


serve champion females. 


The Brown Swiss aged cow class 
which was an especially good one, 
certainly furnished evidence of the 
excellent Swiss which have been 
bred at Lee's Hill Farm in New 
Jersey. The top 6 animals including 
Marinda Jane of Lee’s Hill, the 
grand champion, were all bred by 
them. So was the senior and grand 
champion bull, Lee’s Hill Keeper's 
Asset, owned by Paul B. Bennetch 
of New Jersey. 


Holstein breeders from eight dif- 
ferent states and the province of 
Ontario, Canada, brought some 227 
animals into the ring in the open 
classes to make a very fine breed 
showing. 

Incidentally, the Canadians really 
gave the breeders from this country 
something to look at. J. M. Fra- 
ser’s Spring Farm Juliette headed 
the Holstein aged cow class to beat 
Rosehill Fayne Wayne. She was la- 
ter senior and grand champion. 
A. B. C. Reflection Sovereign, aged 
bull from Rosafe Farms of Ontario, 
was judged the best of the Hol- 
Stein bulls. 

Just to make their victory entire- 
ly complete, the state herd from the 
province of Ontario won out over 
seven state herds from this country. 


MILK CAN 
DRYING 
RACKS 


Sturdy hot dipped 
galvanized milk 
can drying racks. 
Easy to assemble 
Priced at $17.25. 
Order yours to- 
day. 

Capacity 8 Cans 


A few dealerships still available 


The DUPPS Co. 


Germantown, Ohio 


Registered Border COLLIE PUPPIES 


Our Blood Lines are 
Sired by Imported 
Champions. 


MALYDA FA 
R 


CURTISS CANDY 


YORKSHIRES 


Choose from a remarkably select group of: 
SPRING BOARS 
OPEN AND BRED GILTS 

Sons and daughters of our great performing im- 
ported sires SOLIHULL DAINTY BOY 6th, OX 
HEY KING DAVID 2ist. also of SOLIHULL'S 
excellent son, CURTISS CANDY 8. PEERLESS 
and BLAKEPORD TRADITION Cl4's outstanding 
son. CURTISS CANDY T. MASTER 

If possibile, visit oor Farm. For turther informa. 
tion, write 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY FARM 
Livestock Division 
CARY, ILLINOIS TELEPHONE: CARY 5411 
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RED POLL CATTLE 


money on 


RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 
WOLDAECE ST 2 NEBRASE 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


‘RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


OCIETY « Dept ts 


* Carnation Bracelet 


Homestead 
Classified “Very Good’ 


ising y 
For pedigree and price write 


STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Rovte No. 12 Knoxville, Tenn 


Build Your Future on: 
THE BREED 
WITH A FUTURE! 


THE 
FARMERS 
cow 


BREED 
BROWN 
Swiss 


longer 
the average lairy 
productive 
twice 


have a 


ve t four 
sid produce at least 


For mere intormation about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


tee large 


teins to ut 
aip 

tain te pr 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 


OF AMERICA Brattleboro, Vermont 


A. 


CARNATION ENSIGN 
Reserve American} year 1948 
Grand Champion W. Wash. Fair 
Grand Champion Grand National 
Grand Champion Evergreen Show, 1949 


We Offer A Son Of “Ensign” 
From a Daughter of 
“Revelation” 


offer this week has an 
pedigree He is not only a son 
t t herd sire, Carna 
s from a ma- 


The bull we 
amazing 


‘ 

The b e offe Ea SEED. born 

4 June BD 1% is m one of those re 

) markable young daughters of the out 

9 st ling show bull. Carnation Home 

) stead Revelation. but this partic alar 

§ Revelatior ht has made 7 

9 pounds of fat (4.4% test) as a 2 year old § 

, on 3 times milking. In short. the bull 

4 we offer s week has an average of 966 

‘ om unds of fat for his 6 nearest tested 

4 dams 

‘ If you need an exceptionally well § 

» bred bull, we'd like to tell u all about 

§ this one. Why don't 5 wire or write 

airmail today for ful! particulars 
Address 

CARNATION MILK 

FARMS 

‘ 1668 Stuart Building 

‘ Seattic 1, Washingten 


2 GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 


Gute. born 11-10-50. Dame 
king "65 days 19.854 M 

694.4 F, 375 days. 976 M. 73 

A grandson of Cut sired by & coe of 

sein Ms 7.51. Dam pe 

duced in 557 days 25 15.703 M. 469.7 F. Write 


for prices 


CHESTNUT KNOLL FARM, Virginia 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


ality eclected grade rs 
any of red selections 

TR « Ste Bang Ma 
ca va Pr 

gat hefure buying 
will « be ubde Private 


lL. F. BROWN & CO 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati 25. Ome 
Phenes: Kirby 5041-5042 Estantished 1849 
Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 


Your Future Herd Sire: 
A GRANDSON OF 
GOVERNOR OF CARNATION 


type gras feom of ¢ ernor of Car 
His 4 nearest dame 
average 24,976 Ibs mith 4% test and 1,009 its. of 


We have a 


Ration who was 


Sutterfat. His arm os 552 it year 
old. His sire’s 6 de averag t 
n $7 tat. T i 
please a anyone and er ade 
r He is ed t 
and { the pedigree. graph, pedigree 
and price supplied upon request We invite y 
inquiry 

MEDSKER FARMS, Sullivan, Ind. 


CATTLE FOR SALE 
HOLSTEINS 


QUALITY BULLS 


that will improve your herd. 
Sired by “CHAMPION” whose 
6 nearest dams average 1,076 


Ibs. fat out of dams with A. R. 
records up to 950 Ibs 
ages 

DU PAGE RIVER FARM 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
On Hwy. 66 one mile North of 52 


fat. All 


Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 


HIGH PRODUCERS FROM RAWLEIGH 
HERD SIRES 
SOME INTERESTING RECORDS 
sire with 


ta ‘ 849 and 999 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., 


EUREKA FARMS 


i lame are 


wort 


Dit A 


Cc. HURLBERT, Eureka Farms, Stockton, I. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


year's herd 


to mabe arrangements for your next 

sire i i. 6 mos. 
FOOTHILLS ‘MOLSTEIN 

Papitties. Nebraska Phone Millard 2651 


THE LASHBROOK HERD 


Established 1901 orrens, cnoice Buce 
CALVES ree none older 
tr at i either by Pabet Embe Wayne 
» 4 i n Sire r by r grea ng sire 
Regal Peart. « ft Pat Regal. from « 700 
bs. 2n. Excellent cow. Dams are all A.R. cows 

is a be. fat as 2 yr. olds 

far Send r pedigrees 
A. 4. LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
(Accredited and certified herd) 


The RAYULMN FARM 


offers SERVICEABLE aged Ormsby 
bred bulls of Burke blood lines. Herd 
Type Classified—AR and HIR testing. 


6420 Lima Center Rood 


MANCHESTER, MICHIGAN 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
"and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 
Write or Phone 


BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tf in ne od dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Molstetn territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY 


Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 


Jefferson County Holsteins 
Good Holstein cows, helfers, and bulls; elth- 
er registered or grades—one or a carload— 
Come to Jefferson County, Wis Let us 
quote you prices on quality cattle from 
healthy herds. Free fieldman’'s services 
JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
ASSN 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 


Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


nd County's best herd jel dm. 

t RICHLAND county HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN — ©. vicTor GooD- 


ICH, Secre! 
Prone 2340 LONE ROCK, Wis. 


40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


BREEDING NOLSTEING | teaches us to raise the 
best. We have young t t all ages trom dams 
as high as b milk 8 tatwr Oth 
ers up wer { tat testing up t 
Sires by Pabst Dea tr 623 Ib. show son of 
Roamer 


MOONLIT DALE DAIRY FARM. Bridgeport, Wis. 


GOLD MEDAL INHERITANCE 
- READY FOR SERVICE 


Core ‘om Supreme Fobes, an own 
show winning son of the Geld Medal, 
Very Good, Plus Proven. Cleve Valley 
Supreme Satisfaction. Four Gold Med- 
al Sires, Sewen Plas Proven Sires in his 
pedigree. His seven nearest classified 
ancestors average 56.8% 


Write for pedigree, price, and details. 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibel, Mo. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Many choice cows and heifers springing and 
fall freshening. Best blood lines, good pro 
ducing stock, many artificially bred. Fieid- 
man service 
ARTHUR 


H. WEINER 
458 W. Harrison Street, Columbus 


Wisconsin 


Final Reminder 


* * 


See Large Ads 


DON'T MISS IT 
if you want 


Foundation 
Holsteins! 


ZURBRIGGEN & BRIDGE 
DISPERSAL 


im Oct. 25th issue of “HOARD'S and Oct.- 


Nov. issues of MOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN WORLD 


SALE NOV. 19 ctthe form De KALB, ILL. 


Catatog Now Ready 
A. W. PETERSEN, 


SOc each by Ist Ci. Mail 
Sale Mgr., OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


WISCONSIN 
Institution Holsteins 


breeding 
time 


erations of r own 
care and 2 


With over five gen 
and under or 
N 


For information and new bull list, write 
W. W. KINYON, form Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


with the best breeders of beth 

purebr and high gre At pre there are 

specia e mh springing ig grede cows 

and er » carload or truck i t e 

service over 700 jerds Our motto is Quality 
att west pri Xs possible 

Bervicee——-W. 1 Baird. Arthar Bennett, Harvey 

ker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 

fle orders for truck 

Waukesha, Wis., 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


VERY GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 


Ne. 1. Hawthorn Golden Wayne, born Nov Sire—Lashbrook Colonel Wayne, 
a Pabst-Fobes bred bull. Dam—Golden 4, Mt uxine Della 4th, now on A.R. test as 
2-yr-old 2X with 9929.3 ibs. milk, 323 Ibs r;> in first 170 days Ne. 2. Hawthorn King 
Wayne Laddie. born Apr. 3. 1% ; yolden Des King Wayne. All-American Sr 
Yrig.. 1949. All-American 2-y ar Bessie Johanna with 13.008 
tbs. milk, 484.2 Ibs. fat 2X. 365 Jr. 2-yr-ok are both good calves and are 
priced to sell. Write or come and see them. HAW Thonn r ARMS, Libertyville, Ilinois. 


33 ja 


Excel 


Pabst Roamer 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


PABST FARMS, 


SONS or PROVEN SIRES 
neit r v tr 


Lad's gh production 


P Roa et Regai (Ex.), ae 
{ 64 daughters aver- 

i 3X. Pabst Roamer’s 
yre. St 655.3 3X. Pabst 
m. 3.77% 686.8 f. 3X 


bulls Burke are avellable te head your herd. 


also available. Write tor terms. 
_ Acc, & Neg. Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WE HAVE BULLS FOR SALE! 


From calves to service age 
by Green Meadow Constellation 
Green Meadow Royal (son of Sove 
sisters). and Pabst Reburke Vale 
bulls are priced to sell. Write NOW 
FARMS, Elsie, Michigan. 


eign out 


for 


out of good type and high record dams 
(plus proof 1912 fat and sire 


(son of Regal out of a 


These bulls are sired 
of many show winners), 
of a dam with over 100.0002 milk, 2 Ex 

7492 VG daugh. of Burke). These 
and pedigrees —GREEN 


price 


ALL BREEDS OF oe CATTLE 


Pure breds and grades enimale ond 

outstanding ndivid als 

show my specialty. west ‘SALES senvice, 
19133 W. Bluemound Wauwa- 


Louis Seitz, 
tesa 13, Wisconsin. 


DAIRY CATTLE FOR SALE 
adjoining 
Dairy 
ly prompt 
grade and 
rite of wire 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS COOP- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 353 W. Johnson St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. Office PhoneDial 6-0513, 
Residence Dial 3-5538. 


Choice Holsteins For Sale 


Come to the Fox River Valley for good 
Holstein cattle, either grade or purebreds. 
We have eight counties in which to select 
from in the heart of America’s Dairyland. 
Fieldman service. 
FOX RIVER VALLEY 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 

Meutemans, Fisidman, Kaukauna, 


Math Wis. 
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Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. Can 
furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


JERSEYS 


Jerseys moke more profit per 
acre becouse of their efficien- 
cy of production and becouse 
more animals con be kept per 
cocre. Write for the free book- 
let ‘More Profits for 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G + Columbus, Oble 


BRIGHAM JERSEYS 
MILK! MILK! MILK! 


More Milk Than Any Cow Herd 
in All The W 


GET A PRODUCTION — BULL CALF 


shen 


ST. ALEANS 
Estab 
ELBERT 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


WANT SOMETHING JUST 
A UTTLE BIT BETTER? 
We've Got That For You. Buy A Bull From 
The Herd With 22 Excelients And Where Our 
Beauties Milk 10,000 ibs. a year. 


A Few Choice Hei 
This Could Be Your Chance 
Te Get The Best 


Heauen Hill 


Lake Placid Club, New York 


Less 


Box HD 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


Our Show Herd Won 
PREMIER BREEDER 
PREMIER EXHIBITOR 


At The National Jersey Show 
Waterloo, 1951 
Some Top one Sire ‘Are Waiting 
Your Today 


inquiry. 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR SALE—Young Jersey Bull 

Shagbark Design Bill Boy 536352-—Born 11-16-50. 

Sire: Biltmore Stan Design — five-star — 

477712. His sire Xenia Sparkling Standard 

364941, Classified Excellent Senior Superior 

Gold and Silver Medal Sire. His dam—Bilt- 

1297349. Production 

actual 4-7-305-12997-672-3x. 

Dam of this young bull Design Royal No- 

ble Isabel 1561756. Classified Very Good, 

518.7 butterfat, 305 days, 6.9%—2X—at 
five years. 

We also offer for sale young heifer 
calves for top breeding. 


SHAGBARK FARM—Alexandrio, Kentucky 
MRS. R, LITTLEFORD, Owner 


BRYN MAWR FARM 
OFFER TWO BULL CALVES. 
ond trow ood 


Blone Spitfire 


rite 
FRANKS. ASTROTH, South St. Paul, Minn. 


ROTHERWOOD—Land of Oz 


offers a pair of 4-H Jersey heifers which 
will be 1952 winners - $450 each. 
A. Lewis Oswald, John C. Oswald 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


MARELYN JERSEYS 


OFFER FOR SALE 

od tested dam (3 daughters 
olunteer Design Pearl, with a 
of 518 Ibs. fat. Her dam alec 
Very Good and a tested dam. Her calf dropped 
11-5-50 is a fine individual sired by our Very Good 
Sir Sparkling Royal whose 6 Hearest parents are 


all Excellent 
A Real Good Prospect 
Write tor Extended Pedigree 
Address Alvin K. Ringe, Mer., Wadeworth, tl. 


FOR SALE 


OREGON BRED JERSEY HEIFERS 


These are sired by Observer Tees a Signal whose 
proving is one the hi es ration 68iz 
fat. Daughters have prodeced over 6002 of fat 
with first calf. One holds lowa State Buttertat 
record for heifers 1 yr. and 1! 

S302 fat in’ 305 days, 2X 


A son of our Very G 
ave. 455 Ibs. fat), V 
5 yr. D.H.LA. ave 


PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


We offer at this time choice heifers and 
bull calves all sired by Brampton W 
Lord Clair, soon to be a Superior Sire on 
his first 10 unselected daughters with a rat- 
ing of 5.75 Ibs. B.F. 2X 

PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville lowa 


AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES 


GUERNSEYS 


Send for new 20- page, “Own Guerneeys in 

1951" — detailed information on bettering 

your income with Guernsey cattle and pre- 

mium-priced GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 

Don't delay — it's FREE! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
152 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. . 


IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 


GLADYS 
OF HAM FARM 


4 yrs.. 305 days, 2X 

D.H.L.A. 17,5622 milk 

1,016.82 fat. Believed 

World record 2 sons 

in service on Ham Farm 
Herd record 1950-—D.H.1.A. 10.1772 milk, 531.9 
fat. Highest in Virginia. As of Jan. 1, 1951 all 
the mature cows in the herd had D.H.1.A, 2X 
records t at which averaged 11,844 milk 
62 days. Bull calves trom high 
record dams for sale or lease 


. R. CROWGEY, Owner 
HAM FARM, WYTHEVILLE, 


JOHN MH. CROWGEY, JR., Mar. 


VA. 


FOR SALE— BULL 


May 1950. Dam made 9174M 500F Jr2 505C 
15008M 855F Sr3. Highest records of 
3 nearest dams average 12177M 7O3F at 5 yre. of 

Sire bas 3 AR daughters and is grandson o 
Langwater Vagabond. An attractive individual 
with a great production inheritance 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats, New York 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE OF 
YOUR HERD 


by selecting @ son 
wauder—-5 near dams av 
5 near dams cl-5E; 
iam € Leader Re His sister a € 
Lea jer His granddam a World's Record cow 
‘ just breeding age. His sons from 
le 


“Looking Forword With Lookout Valley” 
LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Ma 15.291 
milk, 924 Ibe. fat; 


CHIPPEWA CO 
DAIRY CATTLE 
98,000 HEAD 

Custes 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are «! 
fering for sale sons of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King’s Duke and R. Lane's Proud F ing 
Sires’ dams have records from 614 to 926 fat 
Also some choice heilers Write today for full 
information 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 

4. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, 


QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Females of All 
and Registered Bulls 

Come direct t re to buy. Several hun- 
dred herds to select from. Fieldman will as 
sist you. TB and Bang's tested. Official Calt- 
heed Vaccination Program in this County. 
WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis. 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come te Barron County 
for good productive 
healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 


cooperate tc 
servi te 
Write BARRONCO. 
coop. carves 
BA 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds yf B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 

ice to buyers is tree erre co. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ Wis. 


FINE YOUNG BULLS 


bred cows available at fair prices. Sired 
water Sir Royal 
water breeding 


Fort Atkinson, 


also some 
by: Green Meads Santadair, La 
Santadair Merrymaker, al) Lang 
A good bull is one-half the herd. We select only 
the best to sell. Call at the Farm, Highway 296 
between White Bear and Stillwater, Minn. or write 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


. 

Brandtjen Farms se 

“WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE” 
We now offer sons, any age, of the soon proven 
bull, Moree Shoe Conrad's Asterbilt, firet prise 
aged Bull, Minn. 1951 His Jr. Get aleo placed 
first. His dam is a class leader with 880 Ihe 
His daughters are Gilling the pail very 
well, too 


BRANOTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minnesota 


FOR SALE — Guernsey Bull 
READY FO Avice 

Born Nov. 20, 1950. Sire: McDonald Farms King 
Max 3865258, proven. Dam: Effies Mag of Metomen 
778997—10.078 milk, 578 fat, 4 yra. A good grow- 
thy calf. Price reasonable. A few females of both 
ows and heifers for sale. 

W. E. CUSHNER, Weece Acres, Stillwater, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
13 Cows — 17 Bred Heifers 
1 Herd Bull 


| Tested. Calf Vaccina- 
Pre WRITE: EUGENE DUR- 
BIN, Junction, Missouri. 


85 Guernsey Heifers bred & open 
Jersey and Guernsey springer cows for sale. Spe- 
celal attention to order buying. W. &. RUSH, 

Missouri. Phene 6-1906. Night Phone 
151, Rogersville, Missouri. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
By Sco Dams have go 
Test reco m cow families 
able for type and produ Write for 


and prices. STRATHGLASS FARM, “= 71, 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 
THREE MONTHS OLD 
record 13.000 Ib. milk tb. 
2-yr.-old. Reasonable Al he 
GREENFIELO FARMS 
3300 S. 76 Stree 


B.F. as 


SINCE 1897 — PIXY FARM 


ralf has consecutive 
588 F.. 526 


ys, 2x, from age 2 
Dam above 570 F. 
Sisters of his sire average 717 F. Your 
inquiry will receive a prompt reply 
CHAS. 5S. KELLY-DAVID KELLY 
Hudson Wisconsin 


DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 
h Choice High Grade Springer and Fresh 
Also Bred and Springer heif- 
ungert PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo., 


eiters 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEY 

1, 1951. 3 nearest da ) 

704 Ibs. fat. 3 nearest dams to sire of 

329 Ibs. milk, 757 Ibe. fat. 11 of 15 

nearest dame. av. over 12.000 Ibs. milk and 700 

Ibs. fat Price $200. ENNIS STOCK & DAIRY 
FARM, Festus, Mo. 


West Allis, Wis. 
FRANK LUHRS cow marker 
We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested one classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 


Indiono 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Dispost- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree 
et him convince you. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 


Indiana 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


We know most “the breeders in America 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 


CONTINUING OUR SPECIAL SALE on YOUNG 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


by outstanding herd sires and out of high 
production dams from good cow families at 
attractive prices. Come and get them 


BURTON LANE FARM 
Lake 


Box 552 Forest, tiinois 


Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otte C. Kiine, & y 


Guernsey Bulls Serviceable Age 
Sire—MecDonald Farms High Overseer whose 3 
nearest dams average 675 Ibs. fat. Farmers prices 
Write or visit ORE MILL FARM, Richard 
Rundell, Livingston, Wisconsin. 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


Sired by McDonald Farms King's Dairyman (sire 
» King and out of McDonald Farms Dat 
2 ibe. butterfat OG) also, Woodacres 
Dairyman (sire, Dow on Prince 
and out of Rockingham Rercollect, 627 Ibs 
terfat Jr. three-year-old). These youngsters are 
out of cows with good type and production. Priced 
to sell. A card will bring you prices, etc 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


FALL FRESHENING 


Heifers and Young Cows with AR & HIR 
dams. Popular Breeding. Most of them are 
Calfhood Vaccinated. These are the kind 
that you can use to improve your herd 
Pian trip to see these Good Guerneeys. 
E. (AL) VARY 
Sterling — Rt. 2 — Phone: 1830 — tt. 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


LITTLE FLOWER FARM offers for sale regis- 
tered Guernsey bul! or out of dams with over 
600 Ibe. fat and sired by sons of Coronation King 
of Pine Manor ond Pine Manor King Kenfleur. 
SOX 173, R. F. Crete, 


BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


by Langwater Prize Jr. sire (see 


was sired by Foremost Royal 
by Foremost 
from well bred dams with H.LR 
500 to 717 Ibs. fat 
have very good type. Priced to sell. 


right) 
Witchwood Royal of Wayland Sr 
Precision 
and out of McDonald Farms Elsie 822 Jb. fat, 
Prediction.) These bull calves are 
records from 
2X, machine milked. They 
Write 


sire 


she 


WAYLAND FARM, Millington, Iilinois 


New Guernsey Book FREE 
| 
> 
Blonde 
pass Acre Tests? : 
|) | 
is 
| 
| 
| 
ERMONT 
ner | i) 3 
HOWARD J. DODGE Center Point, lowe 
— 
4 
Big Milkers - Hardy Rustlers BREEDERS ASSN. 
Good Grocers - Portect Udders Chippewo Foil, Wis 
V0 Gener Se, Vi 
i 
|= — | | 
| 
| — 4 
2 I 
3 
| | 
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velops the earth, some of the most crucial, 
most critical battles may be fought within 
the continental limits of the United States. Sabo- 
tage and subversion are the long suits of our 
present-day potential enemy. 

It serves no good purpose to stand ostrich- 
like, with our heads in the sand. It is far better 
for us, as livestock owners, to take a frank look 
at the possibilities of biological warfare and 
what we can do to stop it or contain it should 
it be turned loose upon us 

Our civil defense authorities know that germs 
or toxic products may be used as weapons to de- 
stroy or injure people and animals. Attempts 
may be made to directly damage important food 
crops, too. In addition, biological warfare (B.W.) 
includes the use of growth regulators and chemi- 
cal agents, not necessarily of biological origin, 
which affect the growth of plants in such a way 
as to cause them to die or fail to yield the ex- 
pected crops 

We don't know, nor can we safely predict, the 
extent to which infective agents may em- 
ployed by the enemy in the event of war. Bio- 
logical warfare is a definite possibility, however. 
It cannot be overlooked at any time. Authori- 
ties agree that loosing germs on the public will 
not kill millions, nor will it cause uncontrolled 
epidemics. The clue to our nation’s ability to 
defeat these attacks lies in its health-safety 
system under guidance of health officers, veteri- 
narians, and plant specialists instructed in B. W. 
defense 

There is not the prejudice against using bio- 
logical methods to destroy animal and food crops 
as compared to using these methods against 
man. Nevertheless, any wholesale destruction of 
our food-providing animals and crops would con- 
stitute an effective blow to our health and our 
very lives 


How the Attack May Come 

What are some of the possible methods of at- 
tack upon our food-producing animals? One 
well-equipped bacteriological laboratory could 
produce enough anthrax germs to kill all the 


iz WORLD war breaks out again and en- 


people and all the warm-blooded animals on 
the face of the earth. However, the problem of 
carrying these materials to individuals is so 
great that large-scale attempts must be ruled 


out as practical war measures. Small particles 
of lead propelled with a little gunpowder could 
also serve as a means of transporting infections. 
With our +health safeguards and knowledge of 
disease control, this method of propagating bio- 
logical agents over a widespread area is also re- 
garded to be a relatively ineffective procedure. 

Numerous ingenious ways could be devised by 
enemy agents to spread disease-producing or- 
ganisms without declaration of war. Such acts 
could be most damaging. This is a form of 
sabotage and it could occur tomorrow. 


We Have a Defense 

When warfare has begun, disease germs could 
be spread in many ways. It could take the form 
of shells or bombs dropped from airplanes, or 
dust or spray-laden with infective agents dis- 
persed from planes or from the ground. Again, 
lest we assume the idea we are licked before 
we start, eminent bacteriologists advise us that 
such acts would not be easy to carry out ef- 
fectively 

Fortunately our herds and flocks are not lo- 
cated in great concentrated areas and therefore 


YOUR FARM may 
BATTLEGROUND 


by E. A. Weoelffer, D.U.M. 


Dairymen should know what may be 
in store in event of a new world war 
and the enemy levels an attack of 
germ warfare against our livestock. 


are not practical targets by aircraft. Exceptions 
may be the great stockyards in some of our 
midwestern cities. It would seem, however, that 
ordinary explosives and incendiary bombs are 
more logical weapons than some that are loaded 
with virulent infective agents 

A recent booklet (Publication PA-2) issued by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, en- 
titled “What You Should Know About Biological 
Warfare,” lists five animal diseases that might 
be spread by the enemy. These are anthrax, 
glanders, rinderpest, Newcastle disease, and 
fowlpest. The first of these affects cattle and 
sheep principaliy; the second, horses; the third, 
sheep; cattle, the fourth; and fifth, poultry. 
Anthrax and glanders are caused by bacteria; 
the others by viruses. 

Anthrax produces spores with great resistance 
and therefore lends itself to stockpiling and fair- 
ly easy dissemination. However, anthrax is not 
highly contagious and therefore tends to remain 
localized in the areas in which it is introduced. 
Furthermore, we have fairly efficient vaccines 
to protect livestock against this disease. As soon 
as the disease is recognized, prompt prophylactic 
measures could be instituted before much dam- 
age is done. 

To attempt to spread glanders seems an im- 
practical measure also. Glanders is harmful to 
horses only and horses are relatively unim- 
portant in our present economy. This leaves us 
the three virus diseases: rinderpest in cattle and 
Newcastle disease and fowlpest in poultry. These 
diseases are dangerous because they are highly 
contagious and have a high death rate. 

It is within the realm of possibility that sabo- 
teurs with special training could create centers 
of infection in stockyards, fairs, community sale 
rings, and other concentrated areas. If many 
such centers were started at the same time, 
great damage could be done before effective con- 
trol measures could be instituted. This would be 
particularly true if the enemy were to use the 
virus of a disease which the veterinarians of this 
country are not familiar with and to which our 
livestock is highly susceptible 


Cattle Plague Is Most Serious Threat 


Rinderpest, or cattle plague, is such a disease. 
This highly contagious disease is localized in 
parts of Asia and Africa. On many occasions in 
the past it has spread to Europe, especially in 
times of war with devastating results, principally 
in cattle. It does not exist in this country. It 
could do great damage to our livestock should it 
ever gain a substantial foothold 

We are not without means of protecting ani- 
mals from this disease. Vaccines are available 
which are fairly effective. Likewise we are not 
without protection from the two highly trans- 
missible and destructive diseases of poultry, 
Newcastle disease and fowlpest. We now have a 
rather widespread mild form of Newcastle dis- 
ease in this country which has probably reduced 
our vulnerability to the highly virulent Asiatic 


HOARO’S DAIRYMAN 


form which would be the type that saboteurs 
might attempt to introduce. 


Foot and Mouth Disease Ranks 2nd in Cattle 
Foot and mouth disease would badly damage 


our cattle and swine population if it were to 
gain a foothold. However, it is not placed in 
the same category with rinderpest because foot 
and mouth disease does not have a high death 
rate. Since the mortality usually is not more 
than three to five per cent, an enemy could not 
hope to wipe out a large portion of our cattle 
with it. We cannot overlook the possibility of 
an enemy using a mixture of the viruses of foot 
and mouth disease and rinderpest, or perhaps 
other mixtures, in order to confuse and delay us 
in applying effective control measures 

It seems improbable that the enemy would 
undertake to attack our sheep and swine. Sheep 
are widely scattered and because of their fewer 
numbers are less important to our national! econ- 
omy than cattle and poultry. Swine are im- 
portant economically and are largely concen- 
trated in a few middle western states. The 
highly transmissible disease of this species is 
cholera. This disease, however, is well seeded 
in our larger swine growing regions and we have 
well established means of dealing with it. Un- 
less the enemy has strains of viruses that we 
do not know about so that our established meth- 
ods of prophylaxis would not be effective, the 
enemy could hope to accomplish little in this 
direction. 


How We Are Organized for Defense 


The plans of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration calls for national leadership by the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry with the ef- 
fective work to be carried out by the various 
state and local organizations. The state veteri- 
narian and the federal veterinarian in a given 
state work closeiy ‘vith and report to the State 
Civil Defense Director. 

Local veterinarians are considered the key men 
in our defense against biological warfare direct- 
ed against animals. This immediately places a 
heavy responsibility upon every veterinarian. 
Livestock owners and herdsmen have an equally 
important role. It is imperative that suspected 
symptoms of unusual diseases be reported prompt- 
ly so that available help may be mobilized im- 
mediately. No practitioner should think that he 
is unlikely to be the first to see such diseases 
and no herdsman should fail to consult his vet- 
erinarian promptly. Many false alarms are bet- 
ter than a single missed diagnosis if it should 
turn out that the latter was a dangerous threat 
to the livestock of our state and nation. 

Many people of our country are not sufficient- 
ly aroused to the importance of civil defense 
measures. For the first time, we are facing war 
with ruthless enemies who have within their 
power to bring the horrors of warfare to our 
cities and countryside. We must continue to 
hope, that our retaliatory abilities will prevent 
such attack but we cannot depend upon it. 
While there is yet time, we should prepare to 
defend ourselves against such attacks should 
they come. 

Livestock men and veterinarians, as well as 
those who have been entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of formulating and carrying out an ef- 
fective program, must be continually aware of 
their important roles. If everyone will do his 
part, our efforts in controlling outbreaks of dis- 
ease will be relatively effective. THE END 
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Anthrax Is Deadly 


Anthrax broke out in 12 states 
last year. Heaviest losses were re- 
ported in Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia. Not all outbreaks occurred 
in the southern states, however; 
Nevada had seven, New York had 
two, and several others had one out- 
break each last year. 

How serious were these outbreaks? 
Five hundred and ninety-five ani- 
mals died in 61 reported areas of 
infection. This recent annual loss 
represents a reduction of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent over the last 
five years. 

Anthrax is general throughout 
the world, especially in Russia, Asia, 
and Africa, the Tropics, and all 
warm climates. In years past, we 
have suffered heavy losses in this 
country in the Mississippi Valiey and 
in Southern California. 

Since anthrax is on the decline 
and ceases to be a widespread prob- 
lem, why be concerned about it? 
We must always be concerned so 
long as a disease continues to exist 
and be a threat, however remote, 
to our livestock. Anthrax does af- 
fect man. Furthermore, anthrax is 
one of the diseases that could be 
effectively spread in time of war. 


How To Recognize the Disease 


Anthrax usually strikes in the 
summer months but may attack ani- 
mals that are stabled. There are 
many symptoms. In severe cases, 
temperature wil) range from 105 to 
107 degrees Fahrenheit. The animal 
looks sick; its ears blood 
commonly escapes from the nose, 
mouth, and anus. Usually there is 
muscular trembling as well as a 
rapid pulse and the inability to pro- 
duce milk in any quantity. 

In less severe cases, symptoms 
are more mild or they may not exist 
at all. In heavily infected districts 
the disease is highly destructive to 
all kinds of animals. Where infec- 
tion is light, only some animals be- 
come sick but from 90 to 100 per 
cent of those sick will die. 

Farmers should appreciate that 
deaths from anthrax may be quite 
similar to those caused by blackleg, 
hemorrhagic septicemia, lightning 
stroke, or by lead or other poison- 
ing. Recognition of the disease, 
therefore, depends quite largely up- 
on finding the organism in the blood 
of sick animals or in the tissues of 
an animal that has recently died. 


What Is the Cause? 


A small, rod-shaped organism is 
the cause of anthrax. It is called 
bacillus anthracis. It has the ability 
to form spores which are hard to 
destroy. It is these spores which 
make the disease so easily spread 
and so difficult to control. They 
are formed in the droppings of ani- 
mals that are either sick, well, or 
dead but which carried the anthrax 
bacilli in them. Under favorable 
conditions of moisture and tempera- 
ture, these spores infect the soil 
and the soil may remain infected for 
years. 


How It Is Spread 


When soil is infected it is quite 
easy to forecast how the disease 
may be spread. Cattle and sheep 
pick it up from infected pastures 
and streams. Dogs and other ani- 
mals, after eating or licking blood 
from anthrax carcasses, sicken and 


die and assist in spreading the in- 
fection. 

Do not overlook, too, the possi- 
bility of biting or blood-sucking in- 
sects carrying the infection from 
diseased to healthy animals. Con- 
taminated hands or instruments may 
inoculate a wound. 

Without proper precautions, an- 
thrax spores may be carried by 
hides, brushes, water, hay, grain, 
bone meal, bones, and other animal 
products. Human infection is large- 
ly an occupational disease among 
those who handle these products. 


How To Be Protected 


Vaccination is an effective aid in 
controlling anthrax. In_ infected 
areas, it is usually carried out in the 
spring. There are a variety of vac- 
cines in use. 

In some regions, spore vaccines 
injected intradermally (between the 
layers of the skin) are preferred to 
subcutaneous (under the skin) in- 
oculations. Combinations are some- 
times used and in areas of great 
anthrax infection original vaccina- 
tions are followed by a second, or 
even a third, dose of especially 
highly-virulent vaccine. 

A few animals, particularly sheep, 
show severe or fatal reactions to 
vaccination. Immunity, however, 
conferred by the vaccines, is main- 
tained for about a year. 

If anthrax hits your farm, do 
everything possible to prevent con- 
taminating the soil. All carcasses 
should be deeply buried or burned 
without cutting the skin. Material 
that drops from the body openings 
or that has been in contact with 
the anthrax organisms should also 
be destroyed by disinfection and 
burning. Suspected hides or animal 
products require thorough disinfec- 
tion for protection of both man and 
animals. 

When infection is present, segre- 
gate the sick from the well animals 
if at all possible. Temperature 
should be taken night and morning 
and a diagnosis of anthrax made in 
all animals that have a fever. In- 
fected premises should be quaran- 
tined to prevent the removal of in- 
fected animals. 

Insofar as treatment is concerned, 
anti-anthrax serum has proved to 
be successful in the treatment of 
anthrax in both animals and man. 
It is the principal remedy. The anti- 
serum also immunizes quickly and 
satisfactorily but the duration of 
the immunity produced is short. 


MILK CALCULI OR LIMESTONE 
Could you tell me what is caus- 


This came from a _ four- 
year-old cow and has been fresh 
twice. This came before and after 
she freshened from both rear quar- 
ters. No soreness in quarters or ud- 
der. This substance causes trouble 


The material you enclosed and 
the symptoms you describe suggest 
that the cow is passing so-called 
“milk calculi” or limestone forma- 
tions. The closing of the teats is 
doubtlessly due to the fine stone 
plugging them. It is likely that the 
stones will all be eventually elimi- 
nated and no more trouble will be 
experienced with them. The cause 
of such formation is unknown. 


PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


for Agneufture 
Industry Health + Home « 


Milk 500 
Cows Daily- 
Use 
Sanitation 


The great Excelsior Ranch at Garden Grove, Cali- 
fornia, has used dependable B-K Sanitatien for 
over 10 years. B-K Chlorine-Bearing Powder helps 
keep Excelsior’s bacteria count down and helps 
control mastitis in their herds. Penncleang acid 
detergent and milkstone remover takes care of the 
milkstone problem. 


Maintaining good sanitation in a huge operation 
like Excelsior is no easy task. Can you imagine the 
difficulties involved when there are hundreds of 
feet of milker tubing and sanitary piping, scores of 
utensils, teat cups and inflations to keep clean and 
sanitary . . . all in addition to the twice-daily wip- 
ing of the udders of over 500 cows? Quite a chore, 
yet B-K products have given Excelsior dependable 
sanitation day after day, year after year for over 
ten years. 


Next time you see your fieldman . . . 


... ask him about B-K Sanitation .. . about B-K 
Chlorine-Bearing Powder...about General Manual 
Kleanser and about Pennclean, the easy answer to 
the milkstone problem. Work closely with your 
fieldman. He’s just as anxious as you are to get 
consistently high quality milk. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, East: 1000 Widener 
Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. West: Woolsey Bidg., 
2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Ask your Fieldman for a copy of the 
B-K Booklet, or mail this coupon. 


i PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING Co. 
' 
| Id like a copy of your free booklet, “Choosing a 
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Masti 


Thousands of dairymen maintain herds virtually 
free from mastitis by good management and prompt 
use of VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline 
OINTMENT Lederle at the first signs of danger. 
AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT’S wide range of activity 
against bacteria commonly associated with mastitis 
and the low tendency of bacteria to develop strains 
resistant to it have made this great antibiotic the 
choice of leading dairymen for treating mastitis. 


Serious mastitic infection often follows minor in- 
juries to udder and teats. The wide range of effective 
activity of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT against danger- 
ous bacteria is a bulwark against serious infections, 
when it is applied promptly to cuts, abrasions and 
other injuries to the udder and teats. 


By applying AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT to any 
wound or abrasion of the udder, or teats; and, at the 


Animal Industry Section 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


20, N.Y. 


same time, infusing the full contents of a tube into 
each teat in the danger zone, mastitic infection may 
be avoided. 


In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to 
udder infusion, the injectable form of SULMET* 
Sulfamethazine Lederle** should be used. SULMET 
OBLETS* may be used for later treatment. 


VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRA- 
VENOUS** may be used in the treatment of septi- 
cemia as a highly effective agent against a broad 
range of bacteria. 


For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN 
OINTMENT as well as for best management practices 
and disease-control procedures to avoid reinfection, 
consult your veterinarian. 


Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
**By, or on the advice of, a veterinarian. 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new Lederle folder 


on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT for Udder Infusions. 


Name. 


Town. 
My Dealer’s Name Is 


Crystalline | TMEN T for Udder Infusion % | 
wi 
30 Rockefeller Plazo NewYork * 


